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Introduction 


HE imaginative, courageous, and yet 

gentle leadership of Francis H. McLean 
is known and warmly appreciated by hun- 
dreds of social workers who have been stimu- 
lated and guided by him during his life- 
time. In this issue of THE FAMILY we are 
bringing you a picture of the work and 
times of one of social work’s greatest 
pioneers and one of the most effective con- 
tributors to modern case work content and 
philosophy. 

Mr. McLean counseled with hundreds of 
communities in this country, organizing new 
family agencies and bringing new ideas and 
new blood to old ones. He fought for the 
employment of trained personnel and stimu- 
lated that training when the schools of social 
work in this country could be counted on 
less than the fingers of one hand. He par- 
ticipated in well over a hundred community 
surveys, taking part in the famous Pitts- 
burgh survey, a forerunner of them all. He 
fought for central councils of social agencies 
as far back as 1907. For thirteen years he 
shared with Mary Richmond the leadership 
of the well-known family case work insti- 
tutes. Long before the development of the 
social security program, he believed in the 
importance of strong public agencies with 
good case work standards. His stress on 
a warm and sympathetic understanding of 
the client, the importance of a rounded 
factual picture, and above all his insistence 
on helping the client to develop his own 
creative energies in his own way, have had 
no small part in infusing into modern case 


work the concepts of “ acceptance,” “ diag- 
nosis,” and “ self-determination.” 

Born in 1868, Mr. McLean graduated 
from the University of California in 1892 
and continued with graduate work at Colum- 
bia University, University of Pennsylvania, 
and Johns Hopkins University. Concur- 
rently he was a resident in the University 
Settlement of New York, the Northwestern 
Settlement of Chicago, and Asacog House 
in Brooklyn. During the next nine years 
he was an agency executive in the Brooklyn 
Bureau of Charities (1898-1900 and 1905- 
1907), the Montreal Charity Organization 
Society (1900-1902), and the Chicago 
Bureau of Charities (1902-1905). In 1907 
he became the Field Secretary of the Field 
Department of Charities and the Commons, 
continuing with this work when it was taken 
over by the Russell Sage Foundation in 
1909. In 1911 he was appointed the first 
General Secretary of the National Associa- 
tion of Societies for Organizing Charity, 
later the Family Welfare Association of 
America. Mr. McLean continued his asso- 
ciation with the F.W.A.A. in several dif- 
ferent capacities until his death on June 9, 
1945. 

We are very grateful to the many friends 
of Mr. McLean who have contributed to this 
issue... Each writer was asked to discuss 
a particular aspect of Mr. McLean’s work, 


1 We regret that because of an illness of several 
months it has not been possible for Linton B. Swift, 
the present General Director of the Family Wel- 
fare Association of America, to contribute to this 
issue. Readers may want to refer to Mr. Swift’s 
tribute to Mr. McLean in Tue Fairy, July, 1945. 
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a INITIATION TO SOCIAL WORK 


giving the reader a factual picture, rather 
than simply an expression of appreciation, 
so that this issue of THe FAmiIty will add 
concretely to the reader’s knowledge of the 
growth of social work in this country as well 
as pay tribute to a great leader. 


The editor is particularly grateful to 
Margaret E. Rich, long a friend and asso- 
ciate of Mr. McLean and for many years 
the editor of this journal, who has carried 
a large share of the responsibility for plan- 
ning and editing this issue. 


Initiation to Social Work 


ALBERT J. KENNEDY 


Mr. Kennedy, who is now Consultant in Research on the staff of the National 
Federation of Settlements, was at one time headworker of the University Settlement 
of New York and draws upon the year book of that settlement for his picture of 


Mr. McLean. 
RANCIS H. McLEAN had the oppor- 


tunity and the privilege, for it was both, 
of participating in the youthful outreachings 
of two great social movements—* organ- 
ized charity ” and “ settlement work.” Both 
were incubated in England and both are 
aptly characterized by Robert A. Woods’ 
description of the settlement as “ an English 
patent adapted to American conditions.” 
Charity organization was a transplant of 
the late 1870’s and the settlement of the 
last half of the 1880's. Both movements 
shook off their swaddling clothes in the 
nineties and became in effect a pair of lusty 
champions of a better ordered society. 
Charity organization followed the fortunes 
of individuals in their family relations and 
settlements took as special preserve the 
neighborhood, which Robert Woods de- 
scribed as “a family of families.” 

Every settlement worker, almost without 
exception, served a period—and often a long 
one—as “friendly visitor” of the district 
committee of the local Charity Organization 
Society and, in this way, participated in 
the newly developing technique of “case 
work ” and absorbed its principles. Charity 
organization, as older sister, was often 
pretty impatient with the maunderings and 
strivings of settlement younger fry in the 
field of relief, and was sometimes moved 
to give the dabster a hard word or a cuff 
in public. 

Settlement leaders, on their part, soon 
began to have opinions and say things about 
those institutions of society, public and pri- 
vate, w ‘ch did not seem to be functioning 
any too well. Charity organization was in- 








evitably led into “ social action” also. Dur- 
ing the 1890's the two movements worked 
side by side, criticized each other, and 
between them developed that sense of the 
individual in family and society which is 
the hallmark of present-day social work. 

Mr. McLean lived at University Settle- 
ment of New York from 1896 to 1900. 
James Reynolds, a truly great headworker, 
was in charge and among fellow residents 
of those years were Hamilton Holt, Pro- 
fessor Mayo-Smith, John D. Melish, J. G. 
Phelps-Stokes, Patrick Geddes, Edward T. 
Devine, and Raymond V. Ingersoll—to men- 
tion only a few who were to become leaders 
in their fields. 

In the year book for 1896, Mr. Reynolds 
wrote: “ The factor of social environment 
seems, so far as the majority [of the people 
of the neighborhood] is concerned, stronger 
than heredity and more powerful than per- 
sonal ambition, moral desire, or individual 
will. It is only the few who overcome the 
conditions. .. .” + The density of the ward 
was 643.8 per acre, and reached 986.4 in 
a portion of it. The death rate was between 
21 and 23 per thousand. So much for 
background. 

In the settlement year books for 1897, 
1898, and 1899 are several articles by Mr. 
McLean which reveal his initiation to social 
work. In the 1897 year book he reported 
on his experience in helping enforce the 
sanitary code.” 


1 Report for the Year 1896, University Settle- 
ment Society of New York, p. 6. 

2 Report for the Year 1897, “An Experience in 
the Street-Cleaning Department,” pp. 20-25. 
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ALBERT J. 


“What of interest and value have I obtained 
from my experience?” he asks, and answers: “I 
have a higher respect for all of the city servants 
who attempt to conscientiously perform their 
duties in this quarter. . . . Overcrowding and per- 
verse instincts are the two great factors which 
compel the official enforcers of laws . . . to deal 
with scores of offenses and not single ones. . . 
Lest I may be accused of exaggeration, I may say 
parenthetically that a police officer and myself have 
attended to 250 or 300 violations of the regula- 
tions regarding the separation of garbage and 
ashes within eight hours. .. . The officer must read 
at a glance the kind of man or woman he is deal- 
ing with . .. when soft words should be used, when 
loud and boisterous language, when a short oration 
should be delivered to the gathered crowd, when 
debate should be attempted, when he should in- 
dulge in real and when in assumed indignation, 
when a sham arrest should be made, when one 
should pretend not to see things that are before 
one’s eyes, and when one of a hundred other 
devices should be employed. .. . 

“As the characteristics of the housekeepers 
varied, so did our methods. . . . We expostulated 
with some, we argued with others. .. . Still others 
we would beguile with object lessons, I using a 
poker to fish out unlawful paper, glass, and other 
rubbish from the garbage. . . . Oftentimes, in order 
to save time, I would pick out the offending articles 
myself... . In these and many other ways... we 
fought the battle.” 


Mr. McLean discovered, the hard way, 
the intimate relation between civics and 
politics. 


“ That lack of ingenuity, that perverseness which 
knew no other way of separating ashes and gar- 
bage than by first mixing them, not only made the 
difficulty of enforcing the law doubly hard, but 
also played no small part in the municipal cam- 
paign just ended. The reason is not hard to find. 
The husbands of tenement-house women saw them 
daily go through this extremely dirty and laborious 
practice of separating what they had mixed, and 
they heard their complaints. They were made to 
believe that there was no other possible method 
of obeying the law, and many of them concluded 
that they would ‘down’ the administration that 
would enforce a law which would compel their 
wives to become scavengers. Landlords upon the 
East Side have informed residents of the Settle- 
ment that this matter affected thousands of votes. 
Personally I feel absolutely certain that its influ- 
ence was considerable.” 


quite a 
“ case 


Now that 
semester’s work 
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work,” social psychology, cultural back- 
grounds, and group work, to say nothing 
of holding your breath and keeping your 
temper, techniques not to be despised in our 
craft. 

In the Settlement’s 1898 year book Mr. 
Reynolds drew “special attention to an 
article written by Mr. McLean on Food 
Supplies, which will be of interest to all 
who appreciate the domestic problem of the 
Tenth Ward, and who are interested in the 
undercurrent of circumstances and causes 
with which we have to cope.” Mr. McLean 
described the general purpose of the study ® 
as “a comparison of food prices in the Tenth 
Ward with food prices in large uptown 
stores,” and acknowledged the “ valuable 
assistance rendered by Mr. Meyer Bloom- 
field, Mr. Abe Kleinman and a special com- 
mittee of the Civic Club, in gathering the 
data for a tabulation of all the food stores 
in the district.” 

There were 531 stores, the odorous and 
colorful push cart markets, and some highly 
interesting housekeeping adaptations. 


“Tf you are a newcomer in the Ward and a 
humble seeker after knowledge,” writes Mr. 
McLean, “you will not fail to hear many tales 
of sales of minute portions of food; of the head 
or wing of a chicken . . . of coal sold by the piece, 
of the price of fish gills, and so on. All of which 
is partially true. . . . Of course sales of this sort 
indicate poverty .. . but it is yet to be proved that 
sales in small lots is primarily caused by lack of 
means. .. . In my experiences as a member of the 
Third District Committee of the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society, I can recall family after family who 
had been trusted by their butcher or grocer to a 
large extent.” 


Here we see what might be called the 
“integrated” curriculum of social work 
training in the 1890’s. Mr. McLean is listed, 
in this year, as leader of the Out Ward 
Club “ composed entirely of men... which 
adopted a general, broad plan of investiga- 
tion and study for the year, allowing space, 
however, for the devotion of a number of 
nights to special subjects and_ special 
speakers, and for ‘smokers.’ ...” It was 
decided to study “the social organization 
and social institutions of the various nation- 
alities living in the senatorial district ™ 


3“ Food Stores and Purchases in the Tenth 
Ward,” Report for the Year 1898, pp. 15-19. 
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including Italians, Chinese, Russian and 
Polish Hebrews, Hungarians, and Germans.‘ 
The Out Ward Club reported 29 meetings 
and an annual attendance of 785. 

In the year book for 1899 Mr. McLean 
reported on “ Bowery Amusements.” *® He 
found the Bowery bi-racial as it were, partly 
a Mecca for roving male “ waifs and strays 
of all nations” and partly headquarters for 
Hebrew family theaters. “To pass to the 
Hebrew theaters is to pass into the clean 
atmosphere of a family resort. . .. To glance 
over the audiences at these theaters makes 
you appreciate the coming influence which 
the descendants of the immigrant Jew are 
going to have on our affairs. The younger 


4“ The Out Ward Club,” op. cit., pp. 37-38. 
8 Year Book of the University Settlement Society 
of New York, 1899, pp. 14-19. 


generation have the same fire and vigor of 
their race stamped on their faces as of yore, 
but, added to it, an indefinable expression 
which indicates that the free play of Ameri- 
can institutions has already had an effect.” 
With this report Mr. McLean bowed him- 
self out of University Settlement. 

It is rumored that Mr. McLean stayed 
a while at Asacog House, in Brooklyn, 
which I take to have been his postgraduate 
experience in settlement work, and prepara- 
tion for any future. For the mystic title 
of the institution, which had notable head- 
workers, including Leonora O’Reilly, was 
a contraction of “All Sorts and Conditions 
of Girls.” From this sound platform the 
settlement movement turns Mr. McLean 
over to charity organization and his life 
work. 


The Pioneer 


Marcaret F. ByINGTON 


Miss Byington, now retired from active social work, was Mr. McLean’s Associate 
Secretary in the Charity Organization Department of the Russell Sage Foundation 
from 1909 to 1911 and his Associate Director from 1915 to 1917 in the American 
Association of Societies for Organizing Charity. 


N THINKING of the service Mr. McLean 

rendered to the family welfare field, one 
begins many years ago at a period when 
the work being done by private family 
agencies, the attitude of the community 
toward “charity work,” the sense of re- 
sponsibility for developing it, were alike 
very simple. During the early years of the 
century, the so-called charity organization 
societies were often little more than informal 
relief societies. The awareness of social 
problems and the need of an organization 
to help meet them had spread rapidly but 
unevenly through the country. The program 
of training for social work was still in its 
infancy so that few qualified workers were 
available even in the unusual community 
that understood their value. The concepts 
of a national program, of setting up stand- 
ards applicable to all agencies, and of a field 
service to assist in the creation of local 
organizations were wholly new. 

It was, I am sure, fortunate both for the 
development of the family welfare field and 


for the creation of a national association that 
Mr. McLean should have been called on as 
field representative in these early days. 

He had a profound conviction of the value 
of the charity organization movement and 
its significance in communities of very dif- 
ferent types and degrees of development 
and a deep sense of the vital need and oppor- 
tunity for trained service. On the other 
hand, he had a warmth of appreciation of 
what was being done by those newly inter- 
ested in the work, of the genuine devotion 
that had gone into the creation of services 
that were quite elementary even by the lim- 
ited standards of the field forty years ago. 
It would have been so easy to antagonize 
citizen leadership in those communities 
where the concept of trained workers, of 
effective organization and adequate financial 
support was still new. 

The national agency program began in 
a simple practical getting together, at the 
National Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, of the secretaries of the established 
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agencies to discuss their common problems 
and procedures. At the National Conference 
at Portland, Oregon, in 1905, a few charity 
organization secretaries agreed to exchange 
form letters and printed matter each month 
through some central agency. At their re- 
quest, the editors of Charities and the Com- 
mons (later The Survey) agreed to conduct 
the exchange, the cost to be met by those 
using it. It was suggested presently that 
the members should also publish pamphlets 
on problems of organization to be used in 
an extension movement. In the autumn of 
1905, fourteen charity organization societies 
subscribed and the service was called the 
exchange Branch of the Field Department of 
Charitics and the Commons. 

In 1906 at the suggestion of Mr. McLean, 
then Superintendent of the Brooklyn Bureau 
of Charities, a correspondence branch was 
formed to answer, by letter, queries about 
new agencies. The resulting inquiries re- 
vealed an almost nationwide interest in 
charity organization ideals and methods, a 
most pathetic eagerness to know what was 
being accomplished and how to come into 
contact with the wider movement. At a 
meeting of the Exchange Branch in 1907, 
Mr. McLean reported that 45 cities had 
called on the branch for literature and advice 
during the year. 

However, as Mr. McLean said later,’ 

“Scarcely had its five or six pamphlets been 
published than questions arose: Can these pam- 
phiets be fired into new communities without sug- 
gestion or adaptation? . .. Were there not psycho- 
logical considerations in their adaptations ? 

“Situation after situation arose in which there 
was a consuming desire to be at the other end— 
to guard against wrong emphasis, to view the per- 
sonnel elements impartially, to hack a way out to 
some common understanding, to give the service 
of a background in persuading those who must be 
persuaded—in some cases simply to find out just 
what the trouble was.” 


At the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction in Minneapolis in 1907, 
representatives of ten of the then sixteen 
members of the Exchange Branch suggested 
the plan of employing one or more field 
secretaries to undertake extension work on 

1 Paper presented at a meeting of Charity 
Organization Secretaries at St. Louis, May 24, 
1910, in connection with the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction. 
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a national scale. They naturally turned to 
Mr. McLean to take up this work for which 
his service had created a demand and the 
trustees of the Russell Sage Foundation 
appropriated $7,500 to finance the service 
for a year from October 1, 1907, under con- 
trol of a committee of the Charities Publica- 
tions Committee. The Exchange Branch 
elected its own executive committee to con- 
tinue the exchange and made this Field 
Department its agent. The work was thus 
carried on for two years. Mr. McLean began 
at once his visits to the field. During the 
three years from 1907 to 1910 the depart- 
ment made a total of 118 visits to 75 com- 
munities. In 31 communities steps were 
taken to help create new organizations ; 
24 such were achieved through field visits. 

Through these efforts, Mr. Mclean 
acquired a steadily growing awareness of 
the problems involved in organization in new 
communities and the steps that should be 
taken to help create sound developments. 
The customary procedure as he outlined it 
was as follows: To make visits only in 
answer to an appeal from a responsible group 
in the community itself. Literature would 
then be forwarded with questions so framed 
as to start the community gathering data, 
to be followed by a personal visit, if it 
seemed wise. Facts would be secured about 
the situation in the community and its needs 
in the fields of health, delinquency, and 
housing as well as in the family field. The 
creation of a new organization would be 
discouraged until it could be started on a 
broad base. A written report would then 
be presented to the group contemplating this 
step. 

Mr. McLean always saw the family wel- 
fare agency as a leader of community think- 
ing on social needs. “ Ever the habit of 
right balanced thinking will be there to 
scrutinize the facts—to measure the general 
evil from the individual instances as pre- 
sented to him—to measure the remedies 
from both the individual and social stand- 
point—to finally lend sympathy and support 
to the best and sanest.” 

Mr. McLean outlined the necessary 
minima for development of a family society : 

1. Every city of 20,000 or over needs help in 
creating a society to do strong case work as the 
foundation of all things. 
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2. It needs co-operative action in behalf of cases 
along with thorough study and treatment. 

3. The revelation through case treatment of 
social needs in their relative importance and the 
causes and forces at work. 

4. Movements to be discussed until they can be 
started on a broad foundation. 

5. Gospel of paid trained secretaries on full time 
to be preached in every city of 20,000 or over. 

6. That where reorganization was required the 
essentials were judicial deliberate observations and 
analysis and then a field secretary to “ pitch in, 
using the weapon which appeared at hand.” 

7. That recommendations should be presented in 
a written report on organization to the committee 
on organization or to the board of an existing 
society.? 


He added, “ Spellbinding is a method 
seldom used . . . but the personal interview 
and conference [are used] . . . with inter- 
ested groups.” 

His early reports are most interesting as 
showing from what varied sources in the 
community the impulse to organize came. 

In a small southern city a society had 
been started in 1904 by interested women 
and clergymen. The financial support was 
inadequate, the contributions totaling $500 
to $800. After Mr. McLean’s visit in 1908 
a board of fifteen men took hold and by per- 
sonal canvass raised $1,800 for the work. 
A local secretary was employed and sent 
for training to a strong society in that state. 

In another community a city mission asked 
for the visit. In a speech Mr. McLean urged 
a broad-based agency with representatives 
of all sections of the community. A com- 
mittee was set up with five women and five 
businessmen to create a new organization. 

In a third city the impetus came from 
an interchurch federation which had made 
some study of local problems and started a 
charities department. Cards for referring 
cases were distributed to all churches, and 
visits to the families referred were made 
by one pastor who was secretary. After some 
experience it developed that the community 
was not interested in the project and that 
the service rendered was inadequate. In his 
report Mr. McLean advised that the federa- 
tion press for an independent charity organ- 
ization under the secretaryship of a trained 


2 Summarized from “ Charity Organization Field 
Work,” National Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity, New York, 1910. 


worker. Characteristically, he put the re- 
sponsibility for change onto a group that was 
sincerely interested but recognized its own 
inadequacy, thus keeping its support for the 
new movement. 

In one of the first places he went to, the 
visit came too late as the local committee 
had already decided to leave the investigat- 
ing to a policeman and policewoman. “A 
few rare spirits among the women kept the 
flame alive. The society went from bad to 
worse even as a relief organization. By and 
by a few strong men asked the reason why 
and found that the women had been carrying 
on by themselves a friendly visiting confer- 
ence for these five years and doing what they 
could. There was a combination of forces 
and a second call for our help and a second 
visit was made in 1912.” When the agency 
was reorganized after this second visit an 
office was rented, an experienced general 
secretary installed, with good promise of 
financial support. 

These brief statements suggest the quiet 
wisdom of Mr. McLean’s approach to prob- 
lems in the field. He gave due regard to the 
devotion and interest that these attempts 
at organization revealed but he always 
made it clear that a faulty beginning must 
not be allowed to interfere with future 
developments. 

He also rendered important services to 
some of the stronger agencies which asked 
for longer visits to analyze their work and 
make recommendations on it. Here one 
feels the trust in his wisdom, the conviction 
that his report would be constructive in its 
criticisms and tend to strengthen, not disrupt, 
existing developments if they were sound. 

By 1910 there had come a recognition 
that this organization service should be the 
responsibility of the family service societies 
themselves, and finally in 1911 the National 
Association of Societies for Organizing 
Charity (now the Family Welfare Associa- 
tion of America) was created, Mr. McLean 
becoming its secretary “ to organize and re- 
organize charity organization societies and 
to promote their co-operative development.” 

As the years went by, it seems to me, 
one of his most important services was in 
counseling staff members. For a number 
of years I arranged his appointment schedule 
for the National Conference and was always 
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impressed by the eagerness with which his 
advice was sought. He built up, of course, 
through years of field work, an understand- 
ing of the problems of community life ; of the 
basis for sound organization; of the possi- 
bilities and methods of securing community 
support, financial and organizational. The 
advice he gave was valid, for it was based on 
this firsthand knowledge. 

I feel, too, that what might be considered 
one of Mr. McLean’s limitations proved at 
many points an asset. He was not vocal, 
he was often inarticulate and slow of speech, 
but he could listen. The individual who 
came with problems to discuss felt that he 
was given an opportunity to tell his diffi- 
culties, that these were understood in the 
light of difficulties and achievements in many 
communities, that his individual limitations 
were respected, so that the advice given could 
be used by that worker in the situation in 
which he found himself. 

Moreover, Mr. McLean had a feeling for 
a continuing relationship so that what advice 
he gave he would help the worker see 
through to the finish with such modification 
as the situation seemed to require. He would 
support the worker by visiting the commu- 
nity, meeting with the board of directors, the 
staff, and co-operating agencies to help put 
over a needed development. He could tell 
a worker when the situation was such that 
his resignation was necessary for the growth 


of the service. As Miss Richmond said of 
him, “ He was so kind that he could be 
frank.” 

He must have had great satisfaction in 
these later years as the family welfare socie- 
ties grew in number and in standards of 
service, as agencies he had helped to create 
and foster became leaders in the field, as 
individual workers proved their capacity for 
growth. 

In a speech at the beginning of his work 
he said, “that dearly beloved organized 
charity movement whom everybody except- 
ing the faithful shy a stone at upon occa- 
sion but whom no one appears to be quite 
able to get along without. 

“ Nothing can take away the fundamental 
character of the movement or its staying 
qualities.” 

I have spoken here of Mr. McLean in 
his relation to the field. I would like to 
close with an expression of gratitude for 
having been able to work as his assistant 
during those early years. As I look back 
on them, I realize how much of my own 
knowledge and feeling about social work in 
relation to the community grew out of that 
experience. His devotion to the cause, his 
selflessness, his ability to utilize experience 
for his own and others’ growth were memo- 
rable. I am grateful to have been able to 
share his thinking in those formative years. 


A Man of Good Will 


Emma O. LUNDBERG 


Miss Lundberg, who has retired because of illness from her work as Consultant 
in Social Service for Children, Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of Labor, bases 
her article on her knowledge of Mr. McLean as a guide and counselor to a new social 


work recruit. 


S ONE of the hundreds of young people 

fortunate enough to be led by the guid- 
ing hand of Francis McLean through the 
doorway of social services for families, my 
thoughts of him always go back to the day 
when I sought his advice about the social 
work field into which I might be able to 
gain entrance. Those days most social work 
recruits had not had available the type of 
training later provided by schools of social 
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work; and young college graduates, at least 
in my section of the Middle West, described 
their indefinite yearnings toward social 
service as “something like what Jane 
Addams is doing.” 

My own path had led directly from college 
to Buffalo and a brief association with Fred- 
eric Almy and his assistant in the Charity 
Organization Society, Porter Lee. Short- 
term residences in several social settlements 








10 A MAN OF 
as an adjunct to studies of immigrant families 
in eastern cities afforded some acquaintance 
with living conditions and problems of “ the 
poor.” The inspiration of a summer session 
of the New York School of Philanthropy 
in a course that might now be listed as 
“ orientation in child welfare service,” had 
strengthened my ambition to follow the 
gleam. But how did one obtain the oppor- 
tunity to enter the social service field, and 
which of its many phases would lead to the 
closest contact with families? The Russell 
Sage Foundation Charity Organization 
Department was the logical source of in- 
formation and advice. 

The kindliness of the quiet-spoken man 
who listened patiently and encouragingly to 
the vague ambitions of the would-be social 
worker whose only claim to consideration 
was her “ missionary spirit,” and his descrip- 
tion of the development of family welfare 
work left no doubt as to the decision that 
would be made, in spite of Mr. McLean’s 
warning that financial returns would be 
slight and that the work was very demand- 
ing. “ Where do you want to work?” he 
said. It happened that in the city of my 
choice, Madison, Wisconsin, Mr. McLean 
was corresponding with a group that was 
attempting to bring “ charity organization ” 
into a situation where a multitude of indi- 
vidualistic church aid societies and other 
benevolent groups presented the usual pic- 
ture of duplication and pauperization that 
went with haphazard giving. In order to 
gain some equipment for the work of secre- 
tary when the new organization should have 
been effected, Mr. McLean suggested a 
period of case record reading in the Charity 
Organization Society and Hebrew United 
Charities of New York and in the Boston 
family agency, while he obtained for me 
an “in-service training ’’ opportunity as a 
visitor in the Chicago United Charities, re- 
cently organized through the amalgamation 
of two existing relief agencies. 

The new Chicago agency leaned heavily 
upon the aid of Mary E. Richmond and 
Francis McLean, and the “ Richmond case 
record form” became our guide to social 
investigation. Case committees had been 
organized in the various districts of the city, 
and from their discussions workers as well 
as committee members gained an education. 
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No doubt many other districts were as for- 
tunate in their advisers as was the Lower 
North District where Louise deKoven 
Bowen was chairman, but none needed this 
quality of service more than did this district, 
bounded on one side by the ‘“ Gold Coast” 
along the lake and on the other by “ Little 
Italy”” in the gas tank region. Between 
these areas, the flotsam and jetsam of a 
rapidly shifting population inhabited the 
flimsy housing that had followed the great 
fire. The Chicago United Charities already 
included on its staff such leaders of the 
rank and file as Amelia Sears, Clara Paul 
Paige, Myra Van Nostrand, Rose McHugh, 
and Florence Nesbitt, and memorable were 
the discussion meetings at Hull House and 
talks by Jane Addams, Julia Lathrop, Mary 
McDowell, and other “ maiden aunts of 
Chicago”’ who were pioneers in social 
thought and action. 

The internship in Chicago ended, the 
fledgling went on to the new field in Madison 
to work with an exceptionally able and de- 
voted board in organizing an Associated 


Charities in a somewhat resistant but kindly - 


community. The correspondence course by 
Mr. McLean on “ organized charity” had 
been learned almost by rote by the board 
members, but they still needed his firsthand 
interpretation of charity organization in 
terms of understanding, kindly service. As 
soon as we felt that sufficient experience had 
been accumulated to warrant bringing Mr. 
McLean from New York, he was invited 
to meet with the board and representatives 
of co-operating and of reluctant groups. The 
discussion in this meeting was invaluable. 
The board members had expected an orator 
who would thrill them with the possibility 
of organizing poverty out of existence; in- 
stead they met a kindly, hesitant man who 
explained the real meaning of “ helping the 
poor to help themselves”’ and the patient 
labor it involved. For the worker who 
realized, as some of the board members did 
not at the time, how her arm had been 
strengthened by this gospel of human service, 
the high point of the day came after the 
meeting had adjourned and she walked with 
Mr. McLean among the larches on the 
campus by the lake discussing organization 
and case problems. Here the humor and 
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thoughtfulness of Francis McLean, no longer 
inhibited by his characteristic shyness when 
speaking to a large group, found free 
expression. 

Needless to say, the assurance that Mr. 
McLean understood the “setting” into 
which this infant family welfare agency was 
born, and that he could be depended upon 
to come to the rescue if emergencies arose, 
gave strength to the struggling society and 
security to the immature secretary. To the 
lone social worker the tall, gaunt man, who 


looked so sober until his face was lighted up 
by the smile that welled from depths of sym- 
pathy and understanding, was the very em- 
bodiment of the spirit of wise helpfulness. 
When our paths converged more than thirty 
years later, his shoulders, which had borne 
so many of the burdens of the younger gen- 
erations, were but slightly stooped, and his 
face had a permanent glow as of one who 
lived in the memories of a task well done 
with kindness and humility. 

“He was a verray parfit gentil knyght.” 


Guide, Philosopher, and Friend 


FRANK J. BRUNO 


Mr. Bruno recently retired as Head of the George Warren Brown School of Social 


Work, Washington University, St. Louis, 


Mo. He knew Mr. McLean for many 


years, beginning when Mr. Bruno was Executive Secretary of the Associated Charities 


of Colorado Springs from 1907 to 1911. 


O THE RECRUITS to the field of 

family social work during the first 
quarter of the century, Francis H. McLean 
was guide, philosopher, and friend. Of these 
recruits I was one. We never went to him 
but found him ready to give us the best he 
had, unstintedly and wisely. He had the 
rare ability to relate himself completely to 
his questioner. He seemed able to exclude 
from his mind all ideas except those aroused 
by his questioner, and to have no interest 
other than the subject under discussion. He 
was far ahead of us in mastery of the prob- 
lems of the profession. My own contacts 
with Mr. McLean were mostly by corre- 
spondence, and a file of his letters to me 
while I was in Colorado Springs from 1907 
to 1911 would amount to a manual of pro- 
cedure and philosophy of the best in the 
family welfare field of that period. 

I have often wondered how he was able 
to give this unique guidance to us beginners. 
He had had a mildly varied experience but 
not an exceptional one; and in years he was 
not much our senior. He was creative in 
his thinking. Each question acted as a chal- 
lenge ; it represented a new situation and he 
had the imagination to construct it realisti- 
cally, so that his advice was always pertinent 
to the actuality and not keyed to a type or 
to a generality. 
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McLean was a student of the family wel- 
fare movement as well as a leader in its 
evolution. He had deep-seated democratic 
convictions and he was constantly squaring 
the processes of social work with his phi- 
losophy. Perhaps this was the trait that 
drew one to him, for much of the philosophy 
of social work had been of the Lady Bounti- 
ful type—patronizing and moralistic. Of all 
this his thinking was wholly free; how free 
one did not realize in those days until the 
perspective of the years brought out its 
rugged purity. 

He was able to give what the current 
psychologists call acceptance to young men 
entering social work. He really believed in 
them; he placed tasks upon them; he sug- 
gested them for endlessly broadening onpor- 
tunities. Without affectation or sentimen- 
tality he gave them the feeling of being liked 
and trusted. From this steady loyalty, I 
never saw him waver. 

A peculiar strength of his concept of family 
social work was his close identification of 
social case work with the community. He 
adapted the general methods of the survey 
to social work, and was probably the first 
one to use it consciously. To him, the com- 
munity was the setting of social case work 
and social case work could be maintained 
only as it had its roots in the social resources 
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of the community. It was as much the job 
of the case worker to develop such resources 
as to practice the technical skill of his 
profession. 

While he gave warm acceptance to those 
who sought his counsel, he never gave 
blanket approval. There were always ways 
in which the work could be improved and 
those suggestions stayed with one much 
longer than the approval, for they usually 
opened up new vistas of possibilities in 
places which before were either blank or 
forbidding. After a general commendation 
of the work of the Family Society in Min- 
neapolis, he said, in substance, “ Effort is 
spread with a mechanical evenness over all 
families under care. If you were more dis- 
criminating in the use of the skill in social 
case work at your disposal, you would con- 
centrate on the hopeful cases bringing them 
to a successful outcome more often, and let 
the more hopeless cases pass with just 
enough attention to insure their freedom 
from neglect.” 

He also was very conscious of what has 
come to be called functional areas of social 
work—only he used no such jargon! We 
had what I thought was a very weak—even 
injurious—sort of children’s protective work 
in Colorado Springs, and I wrote asking 
him what our family society could do to take 
over some of that work itself. His answer 
was unmistakable: See that a good children’s 
protective agency is established. And then 
he wrote a thesis on the differences between 
family case work and children’s protective 
work, showing how the two fields are unlike 
and that knowledge gained in one did not 
guarantee useful work in the other. At an- 
other time, when I was engaged in a survey 
under his direction and detected poor work 
in an agency covered by the survey but not 
in the family field, I suggested that the board 
be advised to get rid of its executive. He 
did not question the accuracy of such a judg- 
ment but did explain that my duty was ended 
in the report on the work of the agency; 
if action should be taken on such a matter, 
the initiative should come from the local 
board or the national association in that field. 
He never failed to see the long-range effect 
of any proposed action, and recognized 
that self-determination is not only a good 
rule for nations but is also essential for a 


PHILOSOPHER, AND FRIEND 


sound development of social work in any 
community. 

It goes without saying that he was 
staunchly democratic; his philosophy of the 
right of each to determine his own destiny 
within the law amounted to a passion. When 
a wave of hysteria for war swept the old 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
during the first World War and an effort 
was made to suspend Roger N. Baldwin 
because he was imprisoned for being a con- 
scientious objector, McLean, ably reinforced 
by Miss Richmond and Mrs. Glenn, strongly 
defended Baldwin’s right to his own convic- 
tions in spite of the passionate appeals of 
many professional patriots. (Apparently the 
incident was struck from the minutes of the 
meeting as there is no record of it in the 
Proceedings for either war year.) 

This same interest in people and ability to 
separate out the superficial from the worth 
while led him to discover new writers ex- 
pressing the same faith. One rarely visited 
him without coming away with the name of 
some book or of a previously unknown 
writer whom McLean had been reading and 
recommended. In this way, among many 
others, the writings of Romaine Rolland, 
who died in a German concentration camp 
within the past twelve months, were brought 
to the attention of social workers over a 
quarter of a century ago, when he was un- 
known and practically unnoticed in this 
country. 

It would not be quite correct to say that 
McLean was shy. He was sometimes in- 
articulate and I fear some of our own social 
workers became disdainful of him because 
of his hesitancy. He never failed to respond 
to any opening in which he felt competent, 
and his response was always full and gen- 
erous. He did not often initiate contacts or 
begin a conversation. But to anyone able 
to stimulate his thinking, he showed a pro- 
foundly philesophical mind. 

Perhaps the trait marking off McLean 
from most successful men was a negative 
one: he had no vested interest to protect. 
He apparently was so secure in his own 
mental processes it never occurred to him 
to defend them; they were so self-evident 
to him that he assumed everyone else would 
see them. He was continually repeating in 
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his conversations such phrases as “ Of course 
you know,” whereas as often as not he was 
presenting a new idea. As a result of his 
non-aggressive or, if one might coin a phrase, 
non-propagandist attitude, he did not make 
warm, intimate friends easily. Loyalty to 
him was not called for; he didn’t expect it; 
it would somehow not have been entirely 
fitting. He was so interested in giving him- 
self, his whole vocabulary was so free from 
any term of obligation to him for his service 
—it was almost a constant, subtle implica- 
tion in his relationships—that he built up 
no following; disciples of McLean are un- 
known in social case work, although he 
shared with but few others the credit for 
the quality and content of the family welfare 
movement in the United States. 

While many factors enter into the devel- 


opment of a movement of such significance 
as that of family welfare in the United 
States, certain of its unique, and, to most 
of us, most precious characteristics—such 
as its insistent emphasis on the democratic 
process, its placement of primary value on 
the person, and its pioneering work of bring- 
ing to birth and developing a competent per- 
sonnel—are the contributions of its early 
leaders, Robert Treat Paine, Zilpha Smith, 
Mrs. John M. Glenn, Mary E. Richmond, 
and Francis H. McLean. Without any one 
of them, our movement would have been dif- 
ferent and, probably, weaker. Each one per- 
formed his unique share of the joint task, 
and to McLean perhaps more than to the 
others should go the credit for early recog- 
nition of the potentialities and responsibilities 
of the professional social worker. 


A Board That Found Its Way 


KaTE WILLIAMS 


Miss Williams was for twenty-odd years a board member of the Family Service 


Society of Salt Lake City, Utah. 


As a member of the agency executive committee, 


Miss Williams was frequently in correspondence and contact with Mr. McLean. 


N THE FIRST DECADE of the present 

century Salt Lake City was beginning to 
lose its pioneer sturdiness and some of its 
citizens were receiving baskets of food, used 
clothing, and coal from the Salvation Army 
and various church groups. Assistance was 
given freely but inadequately, in a haphazard 
way, with little regard for the individual 
differences of the recipients. Public relief 
was administered in much the same fashion 
by a “pauper clerk,” politically appointed, 
who favored beneficiaries recommended by 
public officials and politicians. There was 
no consultation among the dispensers of 
alms about their activities. 

One of the first persons in the community 
to sense that such a situation meant that 
all was not right with the world was M. M. 
Woods, who came to Salt Lake as a Salva- 
tion Army captain. Captain Woods had a 
deep and sincere interest in human beings 
and a realization of the values of sound 
family life. In 1904 he became the general 
manager of the Charity Association, organ- 
ized by a group of Protestant church mem- 
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bers who had confidence in Captain Woods 
and believed that relief administered by him 
to families whom he knew and visited in 
their homes would be a means of rehabilita- 
tion and a deterrent of mendicancy. After 
the activity had been carried on for six years, 
Captain Woods’ inquiring mind was not 
satisfied with the results and, having learned 
that Francis H. McLean would help com- 
munities with their family problems, the 
officers of the Charity Association invited 
Mr. McLean to make a study of the Salt 
Lake situation. 

In December, 1911, Mr, McLean came to 
Salt Lake and the report of his findings 
contained the following three recommenda- 
tions: 


1. A Charities Endorsement Committee to be 
set up in the Chamber of Commerce. 

2. A Central Finance Board to raise in one 
annual appeal the money to finance the agencies 
approved by the Endorsement Committee. 

3. The creation of a Charity Organization 
Society. 
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The Endorsement Committee was set up 
first and the agencies soon got used to hav- 
ing contributors ask for their endorsement 
cards. 

The Charity Organization Society was 
incorporated October 20, 1912, the new 
board consisting of the board of the former 
Charity Association augmented by repre- 
sentatives of other religious groups. Captain 
Woods acted as secretary of the board until 
June, 1914, when the Charity Organization 
Society secured a trained executive and 
opened its office. 

The Central Finance Board was slow in 
getting under way but finally succeeded in 
putting on an appeal and the funds allotted 
to the Charity Organization Society enabled 
it to operate from June, 1914, to November, 
1915. At that time the Central Finance 
Board decided to discontinue temporarily 
and was never revived. Its failure was due 
to insufficient educational work with the 
agencies. The plan was launched rather 
autocratically and there was consequent mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction. 

The Charity Organization Society was left 
with no source of funds; its executive 
resigned; the office was kept open by a 
board member, volunteer stenographic help, 
and a volunteer visitor, a student at the 
University of Utah. Mr. McLean was con- 
sulted by letter. His suggestions were fol- 
lowed and the board raised enough money 
by personal solicitation to finance the organ- 
ization for a year so that a new executive 
might have time to plan with the board 
and put into operation some method of per- 
manent financing. The new executive was 
installed in March, 1916. 

In spite of its preoccupation with fund 
raising, the organization achieved some of 
the objectives set forth in its articles of 
incorporation. It gave only emergency relief 
from its general fund, obtained adequate 
relief from the proper charities and chari- 
table individuals, investigated the cases of 
all its applicants, trained and supervised 
volunteer visitors. Although it did not 
immediately become a center of inter- 
communication for all the various charitable 
agencies, it set up a Confidential Registra- 
tion Bureau that later became the Social 
Service Exchange and was taken over by 
the Community Chest. Its co-operation 
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with the Jewish Relief Society and the 
Catholic Women’s League was so_har- 
monious that the former had the Charity 
Organization Society investigate all its cases 
and the latter employed a Catholic visitor 
who was trained and supervised by the 
executive secretary. Although these arrange- 
ments were not continued over the years, 
they established a close relationship among 
the three agencies. 

The organization was financed for the 
next few years by appeal letters, personal 
solicitation by the board members, and by 
a group called Community Christmas 
Carolers. For various reasons no execu- 
tive secretary stayed long on the job. The 
board began to learn by the trial and error 
method that Mr. McLean’s knowledge of 
the community, his evaluation of its current 
needs, and his consideration of them in rela- 
tion to the qualifications of prospective 
executives made him their soundest adviser, 
when it came to selecting a new executive 
secretary. 

World War I, of necessity, slowed down 
the program of the Charity Organization 


Society. Members of its staff went to the 
American Red Cross to help in the organ- 
ization of its Home Service, and a board 
member became the first chairman of the 


Home Service Committee. Although the 
preoccupation of givers with war activities 
made it increasingly difficult to secure funds 
for peacetime agencies, the Charity Organ- 
ization Society managed to keep its doors 
open. 

In the postwar period, Salt Lake, like 
many other cities, began to weigh the possi- 
bilities of inaugurating a community chest. 
The Chamber of Commerce and the business 
interests were ready to launch it at once. 
The agencies, mindful of the former Central 
Finance Board, wanted to weigh the matter 
more carefully. The Charity Organization 
Society took the leadership in delaying the 
chest movement until a Central Council of 
Social Agencies was established. This step 
was taken after consultation with Mr. 
McLean as well as with Allen Burns of 
the national community chest and council 
organization. The agencies, with a council 
where they could discuss their common in- 
terest in central financing, reached an orderly 
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decision that was favorable. The community 
chest was then successfully launched with 
the full understanding and consent of all 
groups concerned. 

With this piece of community organiza- 
tion behind it and with no further need for 
raising its own funds, the Charity Organiza- 
tion Society was free to devote itself to its 
case work activities. It changed its name 
to the Family Service Society and restated 
its purposes in its articles of incorporation 
to conform with its present program. The 
old ideas emphasizing investigation and 
economic rehabilitation gave way to assist- 
ance to families and individuals in their 
endeavors to lead satisfying and socially 
useful lives. 

During the depression the Family Service 
Society acted as a district of the public wel- 
fare setup and administered public assist- 
ance. To enable it to perform this essential 
community activity its own specialized 
services had to be pushed aside. When the 
government changed the plan and public 
funds were no longer administered by pri- 
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vate agencies, the Family Service Society 
had to determine what its future place in 
the community should be. After consultation 
again with Mr. McLean, it decided wisely 
to re-shape its program in the light of the 
development of the public welfare depart- 
ment, which would place a greater responsi- 
bility upon the Family Service Society for 
quality of work. The Society was achieving 
a flexibility that stood it in good stead in 
serving the community. 

After his initial visit and survey Mr. 
McLean again came to Salt Lake in 1911, 
1917, 1922, and 1926. The value of his 
leadership grew with each visit. His own 
knowledge of the city and its ways increased, 
and his unbiased and penetrating com- 
ments gave the board a wider understanding 
of the aims of the Society and its place in 
the community. The generous sharing of 
his thinking with the board was a rare ex- 
perience that added to their intellectual and 
spiritual stature and strengthened their faith 
in the persistence of the constructive forces 
of mankind. 


Field Work Principles 


Rut Hii 


Miss Hill was associated with Mr. McLean from 1920 to 1934 as Associate Field 
Director and later as Associate Executive Secretary of the Family Welfare Associa- 


tion of America. 


Miss Hill is now Assistant Administrator, Services to the Armed 


Forces and Services to Veterans, American National Red Cross. 


HE DEEP impression Francis McLean 

made upon me will remain with me 
until the day I die, for his was a large, 
generous spirit demonstrating in all he did 
and said the central core of his philosophy— 
that people were pretty much the same 
fundamentally, and that development came 
through their own efforts aided by under- 
standing, patience, and encouragement from 
others who, because of their skill and the 
auspices under which they functioned, could 
offer opportunity for development. 

One felt in talking with Mr. McLean that 
he had a tremendous storehouse of experi- 
ence about people. For him a person was 
not just a client but Mrs. X, whose interest 
in homemaking had been awakened by the 
young appreciative social worker, and he, 
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like the social worker, could share the 
pleasure of those geraniums in her once 
barren kitchen. He read case records 
omniverously and often shared with his staff 
the sparks of renewed endeavor he found. 
He brought a belief in democratic freedom 
of choice into all field work and, under his 
consistent influence, family welfare work, or 
the revamping of outworn programs for 
family work, was stimulated by meeting ques- 
tions of citizens discouraged by the results 
of mere relief giving or withholding. Devel- 
opment in communities was cultivated 
through selection of individuals in the com- 
munity who caught his faith in the essential 
values in all people, even in so-called prob- 
lem cases, and who accepted responsibility as 
members of a group sponsoring professional 











workers. High pressure methods in organ- 
izing or reorganizing he never proposed. 
His way of progress toward a better service 
was rather one of offering standards to the 
local community by way of illustrations and 
suggesting the climbing steps by which ob- 
jectives might be reached if the board was 
willing to take the authority. He had a 
great appreciation of sound growth and of 
the time element involved to insure proper 
backing for bringing about changes in organ- 
ization and the professional leadership neces- 
sary to carry on a case work program. 

In my close association with Mr. McLean 
from 1920 to 1934, we made some general 
family social work surveys together. The 
method underwent variations but always cen- 
tered around gathering a knowledge of situa- 
tions by a series of small conferences with 
key individuals and at intervals reviewing 
the rough material we had taken, exchanging 
ideas (very flattering to a young assistant), 
and then going again to the chief sources 
for second or third discussions of our im- 
pressions and findings from material gath- 
ered from case records, historical documents, 
and the fluid stuff of interviews with indi- 
viduals within and outside the immediate 
agency. Thus meetings were arranged with 
people who had long been at cross purposes 
with each other. By the great interest Mr. 
McLean showed in their opposite points of 
view, they would find themselves concen- 
trating upon their common objectives and 
forgetting some of their differences. I never 
knew him to create a surprise in a survey 
recommendation. It had always been put 
forth earlier and tried out and often modi- 
fied during preliminary discussions. He be- 
lieved implicitly in indigenous opinion as 
the most-likely-to-stick method. The com- 
munity backing for a program interested him 
always and was judged by the degree of lay 
appreciation of that central objective—the 
strengthening of family life through case 
work. 

While he was not a promoter in the ob- 
vious sense, he was constantly building local 
pioneer groups who had caught the idea of 
case work and of training for the leader they 
should some time engage to head the service 
he had described. Old field reports of his 
give evidence of how he did this cultivating 
almost singlehanded. There would be a field 
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visit to some city where the volunteer or 
miserably paid secretary epitomized a lack 
of the professional skill that was evident in 
a few neighboring cities recognized as lead- 
ing in family case work. He would endeavor 
to find a likely person within or outside the 
struggling society who could be cultivated 
as a hopeful outpost and then, through the 
years, letters at intervals would keep the situ- 
ation before him. He would stand ready to 
encourage any spark of interest either by 
going himself or having a nearby social 
worker follow up and talk with the board. 
Sometimes years would elapse but he never 
forgot the points in progress that had been 
reported, and he did not return unless 
he learned that there were some. All over 
this land agencies exist which he helped 
organize—singlehandedly or through his 
representative. 

National conference meetings gave him a 
golden opportunity to spend an hour with 
dozens of these lone John-the-Baptists who 
were either ushering in a case work service 
or hoping to find someone who would. His 
keen recollection of their city, its special 
characteristics and its forceful citizens, would 
amaze each one being interviewed. Each 
came away from such a talk buoyed up by 
the importance of his city’s situation and 
his role in bringing about the changes 
longed for. I have heard secretaries from 
remote cities, after such a conference, say, 
“It was worth coming to national conference 
just to talk to Mr. McLean because he gives 
so much.” It was not that he gave specific 
advice. His was the gift of constructive 
listening and the imparting of deep faith and 
confidence that the good efforts being made 
had promise and were well worth doing. 

In the summary of the year’s accomplish- 
ments he always made a report to the 
national agency board, giving the trends as 
he saw them and offering his opinion about 
the ways in which we should meet or create 
influences in the interest of better teamwork 
within the Association, team play with other 
national agencies; and how to improve the 
professional work that was beginning to 
emerge as a result of leaders who were 
reaching out beyond their immediate settings. 

A few excerpts from these reports give 
an idea of the caliber of his thinking. In 
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the 1927 report, called Sign-Posts,1 he com- 
ments on training in this way: 


“From certain observations of the year, includ- 
ing discussions in individual societies and in groups 
of supervisors, we are inclined to believe that the 
whole problem of trained staffs, not to speak of 
training itself, needs a thorough overhauling and 
a subjection to a number of challenges. Some of 
these challenges, as we conceive them, we may 
offer for discussion later in the year. In the mean- 
time let us state that in many places there has 
been pronounced dissatisfaction with a form of 
supervision which we believe is becoming archaic 
—that of guarding against mistakes and of 
meticulously pointing out flaws in as many cases 
as can be read by secretaries and supervisors. 

“Of course there may be need for someone to 
review relief cases and it is always well for some- 
one in a society to be reading some type of cases 
from all districts to compare methods, policies, and 
results. But mistakes will be made under any 
system and we strongly question whether the dis- 
couragement which arises from the fixing of atten- 
tion on flaws in technique and method will be an 
incentive to better work. Playing up the strong 
points in a worker’s plans and bringing up in con- 
trast some major weaknesses only, going at the 
philosophy rather than the incidents of each par- 
ticular piece of case work, would seem more in 
consonance with case work principles. Should not 
the supervisor, like the case worker herself, be 
fundamentally simply an adviser? We cannot 
answer this question with any finality but the 
whole problem of creative supervision, of leader- 
ship rather than mentorship, is of deep concern 
to the whole field. It has implications not only 
for the seasoned worker but for those in the process 
of training also. It is significant that during the 
last two years one society has been giving deliberate 
attention to what it calls ‘creative training.’ ” 


In another report based on field reviews 
of the same year, 1927, he writes, “ The 
specialized approach to developing individual 
participation is still, it seems to me, one of 
the things handled with least skill... . Par- 
ticipation should be a much more naturally 
developed matter than it is.” 

Again in the same year he writes, “ The 
general secretary or supervisor may have 
to be the decider in many questions at least 
temporarily, though any wise executive will 
certainly see to it that on questions in which 
staff members feel a great and important 


1 Report of the Field Department, American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 
New York, Sept., 1927, p. 6. 
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difference of opinion there will be a later 
attempt to arrive at a group understanding. 
Furthermore there may be occasions when 
the group discussions by reason again of time 
limitations or for other reasons may not yield 
a group result. There again the executive 
may have to act for them but the wise execu- 
tive would not by any means always decide 
from his point of view. Even interim deci- 
sions that are entirely one’s own point of 
view must be weak somewhere and will 
always be avoided by a wise executive. What 
is important to remember, however, is that 
all decisions cannot be group decisions in a 
true sense.” 

He was a great believer in joint effort, 
including the client as a member of the 
planning group. In his 1928 report entitled 
Who Shares?? he adds this challenge: 


“The trouble is that we have patterned our 
professional gown after other professions which 
are individual, not social; it does not fit in places 
and we are tripping over ourselves in our endeavor 
to be professional. In the holiest of our sanctuaries, 
where dwells pure case work (if there be such a 
sanctuary), we have only half done our job if 
even there the layman may not enter. 

“The skills involved in this profession are not 
the skills involved in the interpretation, for example, 
of ancient hieroglyphics, but the skills involved in 
the service of developing understanding one of 
another—understanding of human beings in their 
day-to-day relations.” 


Mr. McLean had deep belief in develop- 
ment through associative effort, and showed 
ingeniousness in the varied ways he achieved 
group thinking. He encouraged his field 
staff to use the techniques now familiar to 
us but not commonly used in those years, 
such as exchange of workers between agen- 
cies for limited periods of work, regional 
committees to advise on local situations of 
mutual concern with a member from the 
“ problem community ” present, visits of the 
field staff to key cities for the purpose of 
holding individual advisory case conferences 
with social workers or board members from 
nearby localities, inter-city conferences, 
scholarship awards, study groups of staff 
members from several agencies, and field 


2 Report of the Field Department, American 
Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 
New York, Nov., 1928, p. 6. 
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staff members conferring on an extended 
basis with promising state agencies. 

In these many ways Mr. McLean culti- 
vated an interest in family social work, 
bringing groups of workers together for the 
purpose of developing and spreading new 
ideas. His methods revealed his deep belief 
in growth through natural leaders. 

In his 1927 report he speaks of the efforts 
of his own staff in relation to the public 
department movement as opposing concen- 
tration of all work in the public department, 
and adds that the field staff “ recognizes that 
marked dangers exist in any form of com- 
bination, but that in smaller places such may 
be the only practicable plan. It is urging 
public departments to have _ responsible 
boards and case committees.” 

He believed deeply in lateral influences 
and early stimulated the informal inter-city 
meetings of family agency secretaries to sup- 
plement field contacts by the national staff. 
However, joining such a group meant real 
work; in 1916 he writes one of the first 
groups that such a meeting is “ far too valu- 
able to fritter away its time educating people 
by listening to what they have done.” His 
diligence is well documented in another 
letter, to a secretary, laying before her a 
plan to have regular inter-city conferences. 
He writes that the purpose is to keep the 
agencies in that State which are without 
trained secretaries “ in a state of stir by add- 
ing a little from time to time to the educa- 
tion of the executive” but cautions that 
there shall be “ no trying to drum up trade, 


simply the quiet work with already existing 
societies.” 

Seldom does one see a person more single- 
purposed than Francis H. McLean. His life 
was primarily centered in the encouragement 
of better family life through family welfare 
work. Yet he reached out into every move- 
ment that touched families and was enor- 
mously alert to developments in the field of 
delinquency, settlement work, housing, pub- 
lic health, and progressive education. He 
recognized the place of the church and 
worked toward more mutual effort between 
clergy and social workers in solving indi- 
viduals’ problems. He welcomed govern- 
ment social service and had no fear that it 
would stifle private auspices for case work. 

There was a strong sense of the historian 
about him and one of the treats at national 
staff meetings was to hear his summaries 
of fifty or a hundred field reports, highlight- 
ing the growth in each section of the coun- 
try, the connection between council of social 
agencies development, use of psychiatric 
skills, the public welfare movement, or the 
courage of one leader in a community who 
held to high standards in the face of pres- 
sure to compromise. 

You also felt that there was something 
“plus ” about his wisdom. His far-off smile 
or twinkle as he got ready to reply had a 
touch of other-worldness about it, as if he 
saw out and beyond the immediate struggle 
to a kindlier world where people not only 
cared to be helpful but knew how to achieve 
relationships of true generosity. 


A Modern Spirit in Case Work 


Marcaret E. Ricu 


Miss Rich is now the General Secretary of the Family Society of Allegheny 


County, Pittsburgh. 


She was a close associate and friend of Mr. McLean for many 


years, serving as Associate Director of the Family Welfare Association of America 


from 1920 through 1938. 


N REVIEWING twenty years of Asso- 
ciation service’ Mr. McLean wrote: “A 
belief in people, a belief in the complexity 
of each person, no matter how simple he 
may seem outwardly, a belief that each 
1 Given at the Annual Meeting of the F.W.A.A., 


Minneapolis, June 15, 1931. F.W.A.A. News 
Letter, Feb. 1932, p. 45. 


human being is different from all others and 
has a different contribution to make to this 
common living of ours runs like a connecting 
thread through all the activities of the Family 
Welfare Association of America in the 
twenty years of its existence. It is this same 
thread that ties the Association to the phi- 
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losophy and practice out of which it grew. 
In the earliest days of the charity organiza- 
tion movement we find deep-rooted this same 
belief in the importance and the complexity 
of the so-called common man.” And he 
quotes Charles Kingsley’s expression of the 
fundamental philosophy: “Approach these 
poor women as sisters. Learn lovingly and 
patiently—aye, and reverently, for there is 
that in every human being which deserves 
reverence, and must be revered, if we wish 
to understand it; learn, I say, to understand 
their troubles, and by that time they will 
have learned to understand your remedies.” 

It was from this starting point that Mr. 
McLean developed his principles and practice 
of social case work and contributed to the 
growth of the profession. He himself pos- 
sessed to a rare degree those qualities that 
we have come to consider essential in the 
social case worker, a deep respect and 
warmth for people, an ability to draw them 
out, to help them find their strengths with 
which to meet their problems, a continuing 
awareness of the mystery of personality. 
With this equipment he came into case work 
before the days of formal training and be- 
came a part of the training process, of the 
development of those “ techniques” that he 
saw as continually better ways of helping 
people. He grew with the profession because 
of his conviction: ‘“‘ There is no one single line 
of advance, no matter how varied, which is 
a cure-all for all the marvelous variations of 
personality.” Case work is “. . . a vital, liv- 
ing progressive activity at every step of which 
new avenues of strengthening the family, or 
rather helping it to win its own battle are 
discovered.” He had observed “old and 
new ideas”’ running along together even in 
the earliest days of the Charity Organization 
Society movement, but thought we should 
“discard the terms old and new and replace 
them with ‘ evolutionary growth.’ ” ? 

He was a very real part of this evolu- 
tionary growth and his own concepts of case 
work were modified and enlarged through 
the case work he was constantly observing 
and evaluating. His own direct case work 
practice was probably limited to the period 
when, as assistant superintendent of the 
Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, he also served 


2 Unpublished and undated MS “ Constructive 
Work with Families” (probably before 1912). 
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as intake secretary. But to an extraordinary 
degree he was able, in his reading of case 
records through the years, to separate the 
sham from the real, to isolate and clarify 
the skills that had demonstrated their value 
in the process of helping. Perhaps this 
ability, so startlingly clear in papers he wrote 
more than thirty years ago, comes from the 
fact that the client was always for him the 
center of the picture. He condemns in no 
weak words the worker who fails in service 
because she lacks “high imagination,” is not 
alive to the “splendor of the heroism” of 
the troubled client. He early rejected, as 
others of that period rejected, the classifica- 
tion of people as “ worthy or unworthy ”— 
“worthy and unworthy is bad enough but 
some go further and use a still more eccentric 
oddity by dividing their patients into the 
deserving and undeserving. Here we enter 
the field of the preposterous. . .. Who is a 
sufficiently unsullied judge to pass upon 
worth and unworth, upon who are deserving 
and who undeserving?” * His thought was 
rather why is this person what he is? How 
may he be helped? The account Amelia 
Sears gives of her interview with him when 
he was superintendent of the Chicago United 
Charities is further evidence of this habit 
of mind. She was discussing possibilities of 
work with the agency. He asked her what 
she thought was the most serious social 
problem. “ Men who drink,” she replied. 
“Did you ever wonder why they drink?” 
he asked her. Later he was to suggest that 
we should help the alcoholic find substitutes 
for the satisfactions he sought in drinking. 


“Tt [case work] means the adaptation of prin- 
ciples to the particular problem and individuality 
involved, as, for instance, when it attempts to deal 
with an intemperate man and realizes that a careful 
physical toning up, plus a special medical treat- 
ment, plus moral suasion is not enough, but to 
these should be added bringing religious influence 
to bear, inducing the man to join some church, 
or men’s club, to give him more diversions by 
securing his help even in the work of the society, 
particularly in connection with the regeneration 
of other intemperate men, thus still further break- 
ing up the monotony of his life.” 4 


3 Unpublished MS “ Constructive Charity Work 
and the Medical Profession,” given before Ohio 
County Medical Society, probably about 1910. 

4 Thid. 
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At another time he praises the Boston 
agency where “ men who were once drunk- 
ards are helping in a manly, not namby- 
pamby, way to pull other men out of the 
slough of despondency.” 

Mr. McLean defined social case work “ as 
working with people with deep understand- 
ing” and saw always “ differentiation of 
method to meet individual need.” ‘ No one 
can ever learn by rote to deal with human 
nature and society—the skill of the practi- 
tioner must be based on co-ordinated and 
correlated experience.” © 

This idea that case workers could and 
should learn from one another resulted in 
the first case record exhibit. This was at 
the National Conference of Charities and 
Correction at Richmond, Virginia, in 1908. 
Forty-five agencies submitted forms, face 
sheets, financial procedures, samples of pub- 
licity, and disguised case records. In his 
speech at this same conference ® Mr. McLean 
gives some forthright criticisms of the case 
records submitted to a committee the pre- 
vious fall. 


“We have assumed that we had a message to 
deliver, a task to do, and have we delivered the 
message? Alas not, if that message is embodied 
in the records of the special committee of the Field 
Department. . . . Many of the cases which came 
to the Committee did not lack at all in thorough- 
ness of investigation. Every possible source of in- 
formation was approached and yet one reached 
the end with a sense of disappointment. . . . The 
closely woven typewritten pages were a_ rebuke 
to any accusation of lack of bulk. Yet what did 
the record lack? It lacked the breath of life! ... 
Definiteness and theme is what is lacking; a sense 
of direction in purpose in the seeking of informa- 
tion. Fussing and fussing with a case for months 
is not prima facie evidence that we are treating.” 


He suggested the use of “ diagnosis and 
treatment cards” (forerunners perhaps of 
our present-day statistical cards) to help 
workers see what they were doing and where 
they were going—as an aid to “ marshaling 
thought and discussion.” Such cards and 
a well-filled-out face sheet were important 
because they could be of value to the client. 
In this and in a later paper he brings out 


5 [bid. 

6“ How May We Increase Our Standard of 
Efficiency in Dealing with Needy Families?” 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Chari- 
ties and Correction, 1908, pp. 99-110. 


that the purpose of investigation is “ seeking 
ways of helpfulness.” Investigation is not 
the pursuit of evidence to prove that a client 
is lying, not the “accumulation of cor- 
roborative details, not a collection of mate- 
rial as the ashman gathers ashes,” but a 
creative search for the possibilities of people, 
and calls for workers with “ social imagina- 
tion that is dynamic not static. .. . So dignify 
more and more your investigations, making 
them more nearly vibrant with the pulse of 
human life, more true, more helpful, more 
inspiring toward the best development [of 
human beings].” 7 

Mr. McLean was among the first to sug- 
gest that the case worker in the family 
agency should consider the family as a whole, 
not just the individual member of the family 
group. In a paper on “ Ideals and Methods 
of Co-operation,” published in 1904, he re- 
fers repeatedly to the “welfare of the 
family ” as the objective of co-operation. At 
about this same period he prepared an out- 
line for a study of “ Psychology of De- 
pendency,” primarily concerned with foreign- 
born families and with families of native- 
born children of the foreign born. The 
material requested under the various head- 
ings is related both to individual members 
of the family and to the family as a group. 
In 1909 he points out that family case 
workers “ differ from medical practitioners. 
They deal with the illness of an individual; 
we deal with the weaknesses of a family.” 
In this paper and in several others which 
were not published he develops the con- 
cept that there are seven-fold elements in 
every family—* the environment, the mental, 
physical, and moral condition of the dif- 
ferent members of the family, their indus- 
trial efficiency, their temperamental traits, 
and the family solidarity.” At the same 
time he warns against any routine use of 
his list and is clear that, while the family 
is the focus, the potential development of the 
individual should not be sacrificed even to 
maintain the family’s “solidarity.” 

In an early paper® Mr. McLean antici- 
pates some of the current thinking ® about 
the family where there is illness: 


7 [bid. 

8“ Constructive Charity Work and the Medical 
Profession,” op. cit. 

°Cf. Henry H. Richardson: Patients Have 
Families, Commonwealth Fund, New York, 1945. 
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“There are most difficult and trying questions 
to be considered when as I have before indicated 
the physical welfare of one patient may predicate 
a certain course which will be harmful to the rest 
of the family. Or rather that is putting it wrongly. 
Disease and sickness must be cured always, but 
the specific conditions and environment in which 
it should be cured may have some bearing upon 
the family welfare. There should be a coming 
to an agreement if one can possibly be arrived at, 
concerning both the welfare of the patient and 
the rest of the family.” 


This conviction that the family was our 
major concern did not alter through the 
years though he accepted changes in the 
ways in which this concern was expressed. 
He was an active member of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Family Life and found 
in its discussion fresh material to strengthen 
his convictions. 


“Tt is one of the special obligations of family 
case workers to think of the family as an entity 
different from and greater than the sum of the 
personalities that compose it and see what we learn 
from the approach. Such studies [of family 
life as shown in our records] should indeed be part 
of our case work if we are to fulfil our responsi- 
bilities of finding better ways of doing case work 
and at the same time contributing to the develop- 
ment of the art of family life... . The job requir- 
ing the highest skill is not the patching up of 
weaknesses but the discerning and developing of 
inherent strength.” 1° 


This last was not a new discovery for 
him. We have quoted earlier his feeling 
that the case worker’s job is to help the 
family “ win its own battle.” He returns 
to this theme repeatedly: “ Find the strong- 
est family element and exert the stimulus 
there for the salvation of the family.” ™ 
“ There is a greater realization of the handi- 
caps under which the unfortunate labor as 
well as a greater realization of the bravery 
and strength which is hidden in them which 
can be called into action when the right way 
out has been discovered.” 7? 

Closely connected with these ideas is his 
concern for the “ embellishment ” of family 
life. Mr. Stapleford writes of Mr. McLean’s 
interest in the pictures mentioned in a case 


10 THe Famiiy, October, 1931, pp. 172-173. 

11 “ Constructive Work with Families,” op. cit. 

12 Unpublished MS “New Methods in Organ- 
izing Charity” (probably about 1908). 
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record.** At an earlier date he tells with 
enthusiasm of the piece of fancy soap which 
was a factor in the new life of a family— 
“the aesthetic touch where all thought of 
beauty had been crushed under foot”; and 
again in describing family case work to a 
group of doctors, he explains: “It means 
the making of the home more attractive 
by bringing in some plain teaching re- 
garding cooking, aesthetic embellishments 
as well, and enlarging the recreational 
opportunities.” 14 


In an unpublished study of an agency in 1924 
he wonders was there “no possible appeal to any 
form of beauty discoverable in these contacts with 
husband and wife? . . . We have had occasion to 
remark upon some fine points of planning with 
relation to the leisure hours of clients, helping 
to give their lives a greater content. Not only in 
simple recreation, but recreation together some- 
times and more than that, a kind of recreation 
which involves the bringing in of art and beauty. 

The transference of certain badly troubled 
people into another world of beauty even for a 
few hours sometimes results in miracles.” 


Case work service to him meant not only 
serving the material needs, but, and perhaps 
even more important, the immaterial, the 
spiritual needs of troubled individuals. 

During the hectic days of the 1930’s he 
recognized the challenge in adapting case 
work skills under the pressure of heavy case 
loads and to new kinds of situations. Could 
we learn from this experience better ways 
of helping people? He was particularly 
enthusiastic over the evidence in the records 
he read that there was an increasing aware- 
ness of the client’s accepting responsibility 
for working on his problems, of the value of 
the client’s participation in the case work 
process. The titles he chose during this 
period for two series of articles in THE 
Famity, “The Case Work Laboratory ” 
and “ Exploratory Notes,” are indicative of 
the point of view that “in the profession 
of helping to build up human life there can 
be no standing still, no lack of experimenta- 
tion, no refusal to scrutinize every new 
experiment that is made.” 

Another title, “ Opening the Door to the 


13 Page 30, this issue. 
14“ Constructive Charity Work and the Medical 


Profession,” op. cit. 
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Aged,” *® expresses his conviction that no 
individual or group of individuals should be 
excluded from the possible use of case work 
services. He deplored “the fallacy of the 
too common concept that the old must in- 
evitably relapse into a vegetative inactivity.” 
With the help of a committee he studied and 
discussed records of case work with the aged. 
He looked outside the case work field for 
any services that had proved helpful to the 
aged from which case workers might deepen 
their understanding of the needs peculiar to 
this group and enrich their skills in serving 
them. “ Opening the Door to the Aged” 
would allow for a two-way communication 
that would be of equal value to those served 
and those offering service. 

Mr. McLean’s interest in case work was 
inseparable from his interest in and con- 
cern for the case worker. One quality that 
he sought in the case worker was “ gallant 
imagination ” or “ high imagination,” which 
seems to include among other qualities “a 
burning recognition of what human life and 
character really are.” ** The worker who 


lacks this attribute will fail in service because 
splendor of 


‘e 


she does not recognize the 
the heroism” of the client, or “the mag- 
nificance of the family struggles of the less 
fortunately circumstanced.” ** Perhaps to- 
day we would call it respect for and sensi- 
tivity to the other person. But along with 
this quality he saw that the worker must 
keep her skills rooted in reality. He was 
essentially practical in his efforts to help the 
case worker develop skills in helping. We 
have spoken of the case record exhibit and 
the suggested diagnostic and treatment cards. 
He believed in adequate relief and urged 
that local agencies establish a frame of refer- 
ence for relief allowances by a study of 
costs of living in the local community.’* He 
deplored equally the worker who feels that 
all he needs is “ tact and insight” and the 
one who depends on routine. “ We need 
very much to have around us more and more 
people whose tendency is always to think 
in new ways, to think with bravery, with 


15 THe Famity, May, 1936, p. 91. 

16 Unpublished MS “Conservation of Family 
Resources,” 1910. 

17 Field Department Bulletin, Charities and the 
Commons, 1908. 

18“ New Methods in Organizing Charity,” op. 
ett. 


originality, with the impetus toward new 
ways of doing things. The presence of such 
people is bound to keep us from getting into 
ruts, one of the gravest dangers which faces 
us in our ordinary day-to-day work.” *® 

But at the same time he urged case 
workers, “ If we pretend to be students of 
a science and workers at an art, let us in 
all conscience begin to take pride in the 
implements with which we work,” and not 
overlook the positive values of the well- 
filled-out face sheet and the carefully written 
case record. He recognized that the profes- 
sion could grow only through the contribu- 
tions of its practitioners. Over and over 
in his writings he urges the case worker to 
experiment, to evaluate, and to pass on his 
experience to his co-workers. Mr. McLean 
shared also in the setting up of opportunities 
for training in schools of social work and 
institutes of various kinds. He gave lec- 
tures at the various schools of social work 
in the early days and was an active partner 
in Miss Richmond’s Charity Organization 
Institute from its inception in 1910. 

He saw that salaries, hours and conditions 
of work, size of case loads, and so on, had 
a definite relationship to the potential de- 
velopment of a strong professional group. 
In 1908 he undertook a study—probably the 
first—of salaries and vacation arrangements 
among the then existing agencies. Later he 
was to write forcefully of the importance 
of “equal pay for equal work” *° and of 
staff participation *' in agency activities. At 
various times he tried, through data col- 
lected from agencies, to establish what might 
be acceptable as a “ normal” case load.** 

The personal help he gave workers in 
their professional development was a demon- 
stration of his case work philosophy. He 
looked for strengths and was infinitely pa- 
tient and tolerant with all but the smug and 
self-satisfied. On his field visits to agencies 
he was accessible not only to board and 
executive, but to every member of the case 


19 Unpublished MS “ Tests of Increasing Effi- 
ciency,” given before 1912 Charity Organization 
Institute. 

20 “ Double Standards,” Tue Fairy, February, 
1922, p. 230. 

21“ Two Fundamentals of Organization,’ THE 
Famity, March, 1923, p. 17. 

22“ Exploratory Notes,” THe Famiry, October, 
1935, p. 185. 
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work staff. He was always alert to the possi- 
bility that a given staff member might be 
challenged by larger responsibilities and to 
see that such opportunities for further 
growth were made available. 

In his counseling with staff, whether 
spoken or written, he never lost sight of 
their common responsibility for case work 
services to families. In his report ‘“ Confi- 
dential Manual for New Secretaries” *° 
he points out that the primary job of the 
agency is family case work and therefore, 
“You will from year to year make sure that 
the quality of case work advances and that 
necessary additions or changes in the staff 
are made.” He indicates that it is possible 
“no community program may emerge for 
two years”’ because, as he had pointed out 
many years before, “ the reforms which have 
been attempted, and charity organization 
societies have been mixed up in many kinds 
of reforms, have all grown out of more and 
more careful case work.” 

So, too, Mr. McLean might have said, 
the structure of a family agency, the details 
of its operation, its board and staff, and its 
integration in the community at once de- 
pended on and resulted from “more and 
more careful case work.” The setup of the 

23 Charity Organisation Department Bulletin, 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1918. 





HE IDEA and the final emergence of 
the Central Council of Social Agencies 
was, as Mr. McLean has pointed out, a nat- 
ural outgrowth of one of the stated functions 
of the early Charity Organization Societies. 


It came “simply by reason of the fact that the 
two fundamental, underlying principles of charity 
organization work are case-by-case work and co- 
operation, which, of course, naturally leads on to 
prevention. Here were certain responsibilities 
growing out of these principles, here was the 
indisputable fact that the charity organization 
movement must grasp the problem not only of 
social welfare but of co-ordination in social welfare 
for the betterment of social conditions. . . . The 
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agency must be such as to facilitate case 
work; the case work must contribute to 
the thoughtful determination of agency policy 
and function. Whatever Mr. McLean’s 
activities—development of case work skills 
in services to client, advising personnel on 
training and opportunities for growth, or, 
through field work, helping the local agency 
discharge its responsibilities with increas- 
ing effectiveness—always the philosophy and 
principles of case work, enriched and modi- 
fied and clarified by new concepts and new 
experiences, were the foundation of his 
services. 

He was not himself a disciple of any 
school of case work nor, as Mr. Bruno has 
pointed out, did he desire or attempt to 
establish and support a one best way of 
helping, because to his mind no way of help- 
ing could be so perfect that a better way 
might not be found. So, over and over again 
in his speeches and his writings and in his 
own life, he expressed in a variety of ways 
his own professional credo: “ Whatever 
else you do, do not become satisfied with 
your work. Only become satisfied with its 
improvement, and do not let that satisfac- 
tion interfere with your discontent which 
leads you on to better and better work.” ** 


24“ Tests of Increasing Efficiency,” op. cit. 





germ of the larger co-operation was seen in the 
general conferences which these societies have 
organized in many places. These conferences .. . 
composed of a personal representation of social 
workers, have been the most valuable of educators 
in encouraging right development. Such con- 
ferences discussed one particular question after 
attempted to 
The need of 


the other, but none of them 
make a complete social chart. 
saving the wastes of uneven, haphazard develop- 
ment and of furthering a consistent, step-by-step 
program [of social work] was great. 

“So there emerged the idea of the central council 
of philanthropies or social agencies. Almost 
subconsciously it [the central council idea] evolved 
the conception of an organization which might 
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work out the social chart; and which might plan 
the social program on the basis of joint action in 
public reforms and on the basis of morally influ- 
encing particular organizations to undertake par- 
ticular activities, or encouraging the growth of 
new societies whenever required. . . [The cen- 
tral council] has no direct administrative sphere 
excepting as concerns its own internal affairs.” } 


The first central council was organized in 
Pittsburgh in 1908 as part of the Associated 
Charities. We know that Mr. McLean 
helped get this organization under way but 
there is no record of how far he was respon- 
sible for the final structure. In his “ Chari- 
ties of Pittsburgh,” a part of the famous 
Pittsburgh Survey, he describes the Asso- 
ciated Charities: 


“The constitution of this organization provides 
for a central council in addition to the usual board 
of trustees. The council consists of one delegate 
elected by each of the charitable, religious, and 
social agencies which have joined the Associated 
Charities. . . . The council also includes ex-officio 
members. The province of the council is to 
promote the development of co-operation between 
individual societies, to pass upon questions affect- 
ing the general welfare of the poor and the 
charitable activities of the city.” ? 


He saw this council as an experimental 
effort to apply the “righteous precepts of 
town planning to the work of proper co-or- 
dination and systematization of charities,” 
necessary because in Pittsburgh, as in other 
cities, the charitable societies just “ grew” 
and “there are gaping rents and holes and 
discordant colors and bad cloth in the fabric 
of each city’s garment.” 

The council arm of the Associated Chari- 
ties carried out some successful educational 
work in the fields of child care and public 
health, but the structure proved unwieldy 
and in 1912 the Associated Charities and the 
Council were separated into two independent 
agencies. 

Already, however, Mr. McLean had seen 
and put into operation the concept of a 
separate agency to carry out the function 
charity organization societies had assumed 
in the area of co-ordination and correlation 


1 Charity Organization Field Work, by Francis 
H. McLean. National Association of Societies for 
Organizing Charity, New York, 1910, pp. 19-25. 

2“ The Charities of Pittsburgh,” Charities and 
the Commons, Feb. 6, 1909, p. 868. 


of philanthropic agencies. Before 1912 we 
find central councils in Elmira, N. Y., Mil- 
waukee, Rochester, N. Y., Columbus, Ohio, 
Nashville, and St. Louis. Some of these, as 
in Columbus and Nashville, were the direct 
result of surveys by Mr. McLean, who was 
then with the Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Mr. McLean’s philosophy of relating or- 
ganization to the needs and desires of the 
local community was basic to the vitality of 
the development of councils. He started 
with the premise that “a central council, 
wherever organized, must be conditioned by 
its local community; and it is impossible, 
therefore, for the reports of an individual 
council clearly to indicate what are funda- 
mental principles and what are adaptable 
principles.” He included among the funda- 
mental principles: “A central council cannot 
dictate there is nothing acquisitive 
about a central council.” the council 
has the right to demand sincerity of purpose 
[of its members] and, ultimately, a forward- 
looking point of view.” “A central 
council is a federation of equal and free 
agents who find it wiser and more profitable 
to work together for the good of the 
community.” “The problem of func- 
tional federation can be solved only through 
the application of truly democratic prin- 
ciples.” * He saw the formally organized 
central council as suitable and indeed essen- 
tial for the larger community. But the need 
of getting together, of joint thinking, of pro- 
gram planning, was not conditioned by the 
number of agencies or the size of the com- 
munity. Again and again in his field visits 
to large and small cities he urged frequent, 
informal conferences among agency execu- 
tives, preferably at a stated time. In some 
cities these informal conferences developed 
into thriving councils. 

From 1908 to the 1930’s Mr. McLean 
gave freely of his time and energy to de- 
veloping and strengthening central councils 
that he had suggested or initiated in com- 
munities all over the country. With them 
he learned the lessons of experience and was 
able to clarify and modify method and struc- 


3 The Central Council of Social Agencies: A 
Manual by Francis H. McLean. American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work, New 
York, 1920, pp. 3, 18, 27, 37-38, 47. 
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ture. From time to time he reviewed accom- 
plishments in the field and used the material 
as a starting point for strengthening and 
enriching existing programs. His sugges- 
tions as we see them in his field reports and 
his correspondence were practical and con- 
crete next steps related to the community 
and equally to the long view. It was a 
creative experience for him and for the 
councils that turned to him for help. 

He was interested in structure and ac- 
tivities only as they served the idea. 
“Until better ways are shown the central 
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council idea will be used largely though not 
exclusively.”* The central council was 
merely the instrument through which “ the 
march of social reform goes on with the 
charitable agencies of the city more and more 
fulfilling their whole function as umpires of 
the social struggle, making right estimation 
of causes and tendencies, providing the fair 
chance to the dependent and defenseless by 
intelligent, co-ordinated family treatment 
and by educating the public toward the need 
of social legislation and regeneration.” ° 


* Charity Organization Field Work, op. cit., p. 26. 
5“ Charities of Pittsburgh,” op. cit., p. 868. 
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The General Director of the Russell Sage Foundation was a fellow staff member 
on several surveys in which Mr. McLean participated, and was formerly the Director 
of the Department of Surveys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage Foundation on whose 
departmental advisory committee Mr. McLean served for over ten years. 


T THE TURN of the century certain 

developments in the broad area then 
referred to as charitable or philanthropic 
work had significance for 1946. Francis H. 
McLean played an important part in those 
developments. 

Practical-minded individuals were experi- 
menting with new ways of doing something 
about living conditions they thought intoler- 
able. Facts descriptive of social situations 
were being gathered in more instances and 
in larger volume than before; they were 
being accumulated in a more organized way ; 
more studied attention was being given to 
their meaning in terms of human welfare; 
and more effective methods were being tried 
in placing the facts before groups, sometimes 
boards and committees and sometimes the 
whole community, on the growing assump- 
tion that action for improvement was a 
responsibility to be recognized and carried 
by many—indeed by all—citizens. 

Back of these developments was also a 
spreading conviction that the welfare of 
many was less in their own keeping than 
ever before, because of social forces outside 
their own control; and also that they, 
whether individuals, families, or considera- 
ble sections of the community, could not 
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be hopelessly condemned to live in poverty 
and need. It was beginning to be believed 
that the causes of oppressive conditions were 
largely ascertainable and that they were 
amenable to corrective and constructive 
action. This action was to be more demo- 
cratic in that more citizens were to take a 
hand in it. 

Those developments now appear signifi- 
cant because they were prophetic of things 
to come. They foreshadowed an increasing 
application of the methods of inquiry and 
investigation to social questions. That de- 
velopment, we must admit, has been painfully 
slow and discouragingly out of proportion 
to the need. It has lagged far behind the 
application of science to material things. But 
nevertheless there has been rather steady 
progress—we have been moving, even if 
slowly, toward the development, perfecting, 
and greater use of science as applied to 
human relations. 

Recent war years have added a new and 
probably even more urgent call for effective 
implements, on the one hand, for saving 
mankind from the destruction that is now 
so possible; and, on the other, for realizing 
the opportunities looming over the horizon 
for bettering man’s lot. These stirrings of 
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a few decades ago toward the use of research 
methods in learning how better to deal with 
the problems of human relations, came none 
too soon and have been of no small signifi- 
cance in the progress, indeed some would 
say in the saving, of civilization itself. 

The evolutionary stream had many tribu- 
taries, but one we believe came in large 
measure from the field of social work. One 
tributary of major importance was the social 
survey which has been put to such good use 
since it was first developed around 1907. 

The survey itself was a gradual evolution 
and came in part out of developments in 
the charity organization movement in which 
Mr. McLean played such a large leadership 
role. As far back as the 1880's, and in 
greater degree in later years, that move- 
ment had begun to expand its conception 
of the aid that might be rendered to sick 
and hungry families. While direct material 
relief was seen to be a necessary part of 
the assistance given, it was also realized that 
a larger service could be rendered if the 
causes of the family’s breakdown were dis- 
covered and removed. Essential in carrying 
out such a purpose was the ascertaining of 
the facts in each particular case. 

Further, among the major emerging fea- 
tures of the charity organization program, 
stress was being laid upon effort not only 
to remove family disabilities but to take 
social action to prevent future disabilities ; 
to prevent the deaths of fathers of families, 
for example, insofar as they were caused 
by industrial accidents, preventable disease, 
and the like. Thus, when the same form of 
family distress was seen to recur in a par- 
ticular locality, social workers began to 
suspect something wrong with living con- 
ditions, and, stimulated by these recurring 
clues, they here and there set investigations 
on foot which disclosed the facts necessary 
for better understanding of causes and 
for planning community action. The anti- 
tuberculosis movement and the movement 
for tenement house reform in New York 
had their origins in, and gathered much of 
their support from, the sequence of diagnosis 
and treatment of disabled families, observa- 
tion of recurring disabilities, and investiga- 
tion of living conditions. 

Moreover, new aids were being developed 
which enabled social inquiry to be more reli- 


able and fruitful. The beginnings of a tech- 
nique were discernible, and extension and 
improvement in public record-keeping were 
getting under way ; attention was being given 
to the refinement of statistical methods; 
social problems were being increasingly 
recognized as complex and as ramifying far 
in many directions; and the conviction was 
growing that environment plays an impor- 
tant role in the lives of individuals and 
that improvement in it has great potency 
both as a corrective and as a constructive 
force. 

While this closer co-ordination of civic 
action and social investigation had begun 
to show itself in the last two decades of 
the last century, it rose more clearly above 
the horizon after 1900; and so far as local 
studies were concerned it was not until the 
Pittsburgh Survey in 1907 that these tend- 
encies took definitely organized form." 

While employing the methods of social 
research as developed at the time, and also 
contributing something to their further de- 
velopment, the Pittsburgh project could lay 
considerable claim for distinction to its suc- 
cess in combining the purposes, methods, 
and skills of the social investigator with 
those of specialists in other fields—among 
them the engineer, the physician, the city 
planner, the social worker, and the journalist. 


A type of project emerged which was 
a co-operative undertaking, applying the 
method of inquiry to the study and treat- 


1 There were, however, a number of individual 
pieces of work immediately preceding the Pitts- 
burgh Survey which shared with it in the effort 
to secure a more realistic understanding of condi- 
tions under which multitudes of people were living, 
and in the endeavor to enlist the interest of citizens 
in improving these conditions. The most outstand- 
ing among these were the books by Jacob Riis on 
“slum” conditions in New York; the series of 
articles by Lincoln Steffens on “ The Shame of 
the Cities”; the Hull House Maps and Papers 
describing conditions in a crowded section of 
Chicago; the investigations made in connection 
with the work of the New York State Tenement 
House Commission of 1900, appointed by Theodore 
Roosevelt, then governor of the state, which re- 
sulted in the establishment of the first Tenement 
House Department for New York City; the im- 
portant series of studies of “ Life and Labour of 
the People in London” by Charles Booth; and 
the investigation of the problem of poverty in 
‘ork, England, by B. Seebohm Rowntree. Never- 
iieless the Pittsburgh undertaking stood out as 
omething different from these—on a footing of 
ts own. 
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ment of current related social conditions 
within defined geographical limits, and 
spreading its facts, conclusions, and recom- 
mendations in order to make them, as far as 
possible, the common knowledge of the 
community and a force for intelligent co- 
ordinated action. Surveys largely embody- 
ing these characteristics spread rapidly in 
the following decades. 


Mr. McLean was one of those who 
brought a special background of experience 
to the Pittsburgh project and to later sur- 
veys. His part in the first instance was 
the study of Pittsburgh’s uncoordinated 
charitable enterprises.2, He was one of the 
twenty-five or more staff members of the 
Pittsburgh Survey and spent between three 
and six months on the ground in 1908. His 
conclusions stressed eight major points, with 
the need of co-operative effort, of the 
“organization of charities,’ in the well 
known phrase of that day, heading the list. 
Some of his summing-up sentences ran as 
follows : 


“Here then has been the evolution: Individual- 
ized impulses developing specialized organizations 
in an unplotted field. The conception of individual 
well-doing with no conception of the general social 
responsibility. Added to this the growth of more 
or less unnecessary, weak, and in some cases fraud- 
ulent, charitable enterprises because of the ease 
with which support could be obtained in a com- 
munity generous to a fault. This support gained 
too without necessarily bringing with it any sense 
of responsibility on the part of the contributors... . 

“Such a condition could not go on indefinitely. 
The leaders of the societies themselves insisted 
on a better sensing of social responsibility, which 
meant simply the better realization of one prin- 
ciple, co-operation, the signpost of the second 
stage of growth. ... 

“So the march of social reform goes on, with 
the charitable agencies of the city more and more 
fulfilling their function of rightly estimating causes 
and tendencies, of providing the fair chance to the 
dependent and the defenseless by intelligent, co- 
ordinated, family treatment, and of educating the 
public towards the need of social legislation and 
regeneration.” 


In 1910 Mr. McLean, as Field Secretary 
of the Charity Organization Department of 


* His findings were published in one of the 
special and enlarged numbers of The Survey (then 
Charitics and the Commons) which appeared in 
January, February, and March, 1909. 
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the Russell Sage Foundation, made a survey 
of the charities of Nashville. It was one 
of his briefer undertakings, typical of a kind 
of quick local study he made in well over a 
hundred cities. In Nashville, as in Pitts- 
burgh, his findings stressed the need of more 
united and related effort; and among other 
things he suggested the setting up of a 
council of social agencies to assist toward 
that end. 


“This council,” as he put it over 35 years ago, 
“to be composed of one or two delegates from a 
list of societies . . . to be the medium of becoming 
informed of the plans of others, and to work out 
programs as to just what part each agency should 
take in any given movement. . . . Of course the 
decisions of the central council, so far as they 
relate to the specific activities of any given society, 
to be subject to approval by that society. There 
will come up many matters which no agency is 
able to handle, and these the secretary should deal 
with. The secretary should be gathering data, 
organizing the work continually, reporting on the 
progress in the carrying out of plans undertaken 
and should be the general aid of all of the societies 
and institutions involved. He should keep in touch 
with methods in other cities and be prepared, 
whenever asked, to help in organizing or reorgan- 
izing any new or old work undertaken by any 
society.” 


Continuing later he added: 


“There must be a paid worker here whose busi- 
ness it is to be constantly at work in co-ordinating 
and pushing the preventive work of this city, as 
well as bringing into harmonious and_ unified 
co-operation all of the different social agencies. 
. .. It means system. It means a better city with 
better living conditions. It means more health and 
content and real living to those more unfortu- 
nately circumstanced than we are. It means better 
manhood and womanhood, brighter childhood.” 


Earlier in the same report he makes a 
comment on the inestimable value of social 
workers’ contributions to the community in 
these words: 


“And on this salary question I want to make 
just one comment. The kind of ability which is 
required for successful charity organization work 
is of so fine and high a quality that if a society 
does its very best it is always in debt to its 
workers; their service is greater than any recom- 
pense. In every society the paid workers, be- 
cause they are underpaid, are greater contributors 
to the society’s funds than the biggest ordinary 
contributors.” 
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He also struck a note only beginning to 
be heard by 1910 in pointing out the need 
for “schools of philanthropy ” and the ad- 
vantages to educational institutions in the 
community, to social agencies, and to stu- 
dents to be found in a co-operative plan of 
field work in the local charitable societies. 

By 1912 his surveying path led to Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, where, as _ general 
secretary of the newly organized National 
Association of Societies for Organizing 
Charity, he worked out the plan for a survey 
of that New England industrial city. The 
studies gave special attention to housing 
conditions and needs, conditions affecting 
public health, and the work of the city board 
of health. 

Then came the survey of Springfield, 
Illinois, undertaken in 1913 on the invita- 
tion of a large committee of representative 
citizens of that mid-west capital city, home 
town of Lincoln, and center of trading, min- 
ing, and diversified industry. The planning 
and conduct of the survey was in the hands 
of the newly organized Department of Sur- 
veys and Exhibits of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, of which the present writer was 
director. This undertaking included nine 
major studies; and one of these, the Chari- 
ties of Springfield, was the responsibility of 
Mr. McLean. 

Mr. McLean spent a number of months 
in the city studying services of public and 
private agencies and developing a plan of 
united action by the city and county. 

His report, in stressing the purpose of 
social agencies as that of aiding individuals 
and families to the point where they could 
take care of themselves, said several things 
were imperative: 


“First, there must be accurate knowledge of 
the difficulties in which the family finds itself. 
Facts are essential to a diagnosis of the family’s 
problem and needs. Second, a careful plan of 
action to meet the needs must be decided upon 
and put into operation. Third, in most if not all 
instances the meeting of the needs of these families 
requires that social agencies work together, placing 
facts at each other’s disposal, and co-operating in 
a unified plan. And fourth, there should be effort 
not only to remove the family disabilities already 
experienced but to take social action to prevent 
future disabilities.” 


He made surveys of the social agencies 
of Wichita, Kansas, and of Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, in the early twenties, in the latter 
case assisted by Hilda K. Mills. Here again 
we find him emphasizing, as he fashions a 
measuring rod for his studies, the kind of 
social work which aims to give “ the human 
material in him [the individual] a chance 
at self-expression and utilization,” in words 
he quoted from William E. Hocking; and 
he also adds a word for the volunteer. Here 
are a few of his sentences: 


“How much of each person it can save (or 
utilize) we have said is the supreme ideal of 
society and must necessarily be that of social 
agencies, a group of consciously formed organiza- 
tions in society to help toward a better state of 
society. There grows out of this one quite apparent 
axiom. 

“That is that in every field of social work, 
persons are more important than material things. 
If you are trying to bring out the best in people 
to help them make the most out of themselves, 
why, of course, it will be at once granted that all 
depends upon the people you get to do the work. 
The common fallacy everywhere in the past has 
been to emphasize material things. Elaborate and 
beautiful orphan asylums were built and domestic 
servants placed in charge of them instead of trained 
and skilled women—as if the costliness of the build- 
ing would save the children! . . . Relief without 
trained workers has led on to greater misery of 
families. 

“Tt is granted that material things are still neces- 
sary but they are subsidiary and secondary to the 
workers. . . . Therefore, social work is laying 
increasing emphasis upon workers and upon trained 
workers. . 

“The insistence placed upon trained service in 
no wise bars out the volunteer. The trained 
workers need the volunteers more than ever. But 
the greater efficiency of social work is requiring 
of volunteers greater efficiency. So training courses 
for volunteers are being inaugurated in one field 
after the other... .” 


Mr. McLean’s surveys were both intensive 


and extensive. They might start with a 
single agency, with a group of agencies, or 
under a civic group covering the social needs 
and services in many fields. In Newark, 
New Jersey, for instance, a survey was re- 
quested by the public department and focused 
on its activities and relationships with other 
community agencies. Looking at the social 
agencies of the community from the view- 
point of the work and responsibilities of the 
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large central governmental agency in the 
charitable field, we find him again empha- 
sizing the need of co-operative effort. He 
urges “the department to take a more 
modern position in its attitude toward other 
agencies and to abandon its going-it-alone 
policy.” 

Thus, Mr. McLean, equipped with the best 
developing thought of the times—to which 
he made his own great contributions—helped 
communities see where they stood and stimu- 
lated their leaders to better endeavors. He 
had no illusions about surveys. He saw in 
them only means to desirable social ends. 
In the Richmond case he said: “A survey 
by itself is not of the slightest importance. 
There is nothing magical in it. A survey’s 
value indeed is not to be estimated in the 
light of the depth or width of its researches 

. it is nothing unless it leads to action. 
Not excited action but steady action extend- 
ing over years.” 

So he played an important part in the sur- 
vey movement, in itself a feature of our 
evolving social ideals for the community and 
of our unfolding methods of dealing with 
them democratically and effectively. The 
social survey was and is something in itself. 


But it has been something more. Through 
practical experiment and in response to social 
needs, and through the use of what research 
tools were available, it has added its bit to 
the development of a science of society which 
is one of the substantial hopes of these 
troubled times. We think we see these 
efforts of people all over our nation in apply- 
ing the methods of inquiry and analysis, 
interpretation and community enlightenment, 
as parts of an emerging social science that 
is imperatively needed—that we may learn 
what to do in order to live together peace- 
fully and under circumstances that will pro- 
mote the common welfare. Indeed, there 
are some who think that a much more widely 
used social science is the only hope of our 
surviving at all! 

Living in a period of accelerating speed 
of material and social change, of conse- 
quent social problems, of swirling currents 
of thought and widespread experimenting 
toward practical social gains, Mr. McLean 
contributed much toward clearer objectives 
and better methods. At the same time, his 
contributions became part of the warp and 
woof out of which the young and vigorous 
profession of social work was being woven. 
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Mr. Stapleford is the Executive Secretary of the Neighborhood Workers Associa- 


tion of Toronto, Canada. 


Family Welfare Association of America. 


From 1921 to 1931 he was a member of the board of the 
His associations with Mr. McLean began 


in 1919 and have continued throughout the years. 


HROUGH the written word and through 
people with whom he counseled, Francis 
McLean’s influence has extended far beyond 
the confines of the United States. Certainly 
his influence was, and is, strongly felt in 
Canada.! He participated in the founding of 
family social work in Canada when he 
became general director of the Montreal 
Charity Organization Society in 1900. 
1In the September, 1945, issue of Canadian Wel- 
fare, G. B. Clarke, General Secretary of the 
Montreal Family Welfare Association, wrote of 


the debt of all Canadian social workers to Mr. 
McLean. 
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Family work at that time was in a pretty 
primitive condition in Canada. Later, when 
he had returned to the United States and had 
taken up his work with the national family 
welfare organization there, his influence in 
Canada was greatly widened. 

In 1918 the Neighborhood Workers Asso- 
ciation of Toronto set up a budget, enlisted 
staff, and undertook to offer family service 
to the community. It had a long way to 
go. It lacked background, tradition, trained 
staff. Almost immediately it sought the aid 
of the American Association for Organizing 
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Charity and found in Francis McLean a 
most willing and able helper. 

The writer will never forget his first 
interview with Mr. McLean at the National 
Conference of Social Work in 1919. Some- 
thing in the man himself, and something in 
his social philosophy, made a deep and per- 
manent impression that was furthered by 
many later contacts and correspondence. 

We had never met anyone quite like 
Mr. McLean before. If we came to him 
brimming over with problems and questions, 
we certainly did not receive at once copious 
and immediate replies. There was a capacity 
for quiet and silence which we did not quite 
know what to make of. When the answer 
did come it would not be a simple reply to 
a question ; it was more apt to be a question 
in itself. It might seem to be a long way 
off, but it would have the effect of making 
the questioner examine the basis from which 
he himself was starting. His contribution 
was one of depth and strength, rather than 
of method and technique, although he knew 
that too. He was able to give the greater 
gift because he had the lesser one. 

In 1926 Mr. McLean and Ruth Hill made 


a survey of family work in Toronto. It was 
quite an experience, that survey. It enlisted 
the staffs of the various agencies in the sur- 


vey to appraise their own work. Every 
family social worker became part of the sur- 
vey staff. There was a long, leisurely sorting 
out of material. Mr. McLean had the happy 
faculty of putting his finger on the points of 
strength a record showed, either in the 
handling of a client or in relationships with 
the community. He gave the worker a 
glow—not the glow of complacency, but the 
kindling of a desire to live up to, in the 
whole range of case work, the level of the 
points picked out for commendation. 

Mr. McLean smoked a peculiar brand of 
non-inflammable cigars. They were per- 
petually being re-lit and perpetually going 
out. The worker being interviewed would 
watch with fascinated interest the pile of 
burnt matches grow on the desk as the inter- 
view progressed. 

No one else could say as little as he did 
and have the worker go away feeling so 
stimulated. Following the survey there was, 
of course, a report and some recommenda- 
tions, but it was the process that went on in 


the minds of the people doing social work 
in Toronto which was the chief concern. If 
no report had been made at all, the object 
Mr. McLean had in mind would still have 
been accomplished. It meant a big step for- 
ward in the ability of the staff to appraise 
its own work. This type of survey is not 
commonplace even today, but in 1926 it was 
an entirely new and different method of 
approach, at least for Toronto. 


Mr. McLean’s influence was by no means 
limited to Montreal and Toronto. He did 
not travel widely in Canada but he did visit 
Canada quite a number of times over a long 
period of years. His influence was multi- 
plied largely in the usual way by workers 
who had come under his influence, taken 
positions elsewhere, and thus set up in new 
cities organizations that would bear the im- 
pression of his thinking and attitude. 


In the Toronto Survey dated 1927 there 
is the following section, thought of and 
spoken of many times by the workers here: 


In one analysis we read: The present house is 
scantily furnished. There is a dining room table 
which cannot be seen for clothing, bread, books, 
toys, a number of cheap copies of famous paint- 
ings obtained in the Woolworth stores, a dog which 
was picked up somewhere, and a lame cat. 

This is the family of a widow, with her sister 
who is a deserted wife, and her four children. 
It’s a family with many hard problems. In the 
excellent plans which are developed, involving occu- 
pational apprenticeship for an older boy and cul- 
tural opportunities, this appears: “ Inspire a desire 
for cleaner home conditions and attempt to keep 
the present house appearance average with the 
others in the district; this is to be done through 
window boxes, clean curtains, repaired steps, and 
so on.” 

It is noted in the results of the plan that some 
progress has been made in this. But my mind 
kept harking back to those cheap pictures which 
never again appeared. For remember they were 
cheap copies of famous paintings, not of just any- 
thing at all. Was there concealed in this a spark? 
We also noted the mention of books, mixed up 
it is true with the bread and toys, but nevertheless 
books. What books were they? There might have 
been nothing in that, or in the famous paintings, 
for example, but having been noted, we wanted 
to know more. Was this some almost inarticulate 
reach for beauty on the part of some member of 
the family or just an accident? In our utilitarian 
contacts we are prone to forget that anything 
which may encourage an artistic sense or an 
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HOWARD BRAUCHER | 


appreciation of beauty may have far reaching 
effects upon all kinds of family problems. Prob- 
ably this one came to us because the analysis was 
so graphic and complete and the plans revealed 
such fine insight. But do not forget to search for 
the dim o’erhidden low fires which may spark 
into flame if nurtured. 





The o’erhidden sparks of many social 
workers in Canada have been kindled into 
flame, and they pause to honor, along with 
their fellow workers in the United States, 
the memory of a warm-hearted, great soul, 
and family work pioneer. 


The Wider Circle 


HowarpbD BrRAUCHER 


The President of the National Recreation Association and long its Chairman, 
Mr. Braucher knew Mr. McLean for many years as a colleague in a related social 


work field. 


RANCIS H. McLEAN, as he worked 

on family welfare, saw much of the needs 
and problems in housing, recreation, health, 
delinquency. As early as 1909 he had come 
to have a very special knowledge of com- 
munity conditions in different fields. Very 
few people understood as he did how people 
in communities and neighborhoods work to- 
gether and how the people themselves could 
best be helped to work out their own 
problems. 

It was only natural, therefore, that as 
new national community service movements 
sprang up the leaders in them should turn 
to Mr. McLean. They were greatly helped 
by the unusual common sense, judgment, 
and wisdom with which he thought through 
all that was involved in each problem, and 
saw just what were the pitfalls to be 
avoided. 

As you sat down with him he did not try 
in any way to impress you with his experi- 
ence or knowledge. He seemed to forget 
entirely about himself, and you almost for- 
got about him too. Instinctively he thought 
of the people in the communities to be 
served, of how he would feel if he were in 
their places. The searching questions he 
asked were not soon forgotten. As you 
talked with him you saw that you did not 
need even to raise certain questions you had 
planned to ask him. 

Men who had served in various localities 
and later joined the staff of the National 
Recreation Association had frequently been 
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conferring with Mr. McLean while they were 
still in local work. They knew the breadth 
of his interest, the soundness and the depth 
of his thinking—so naturally they continued 
to turn to him after they joined the national 
staff. Letters came to me from distant parts 
of the United States from our own district 
field workers telling of the satisfaction they 
had in talking their problems over with him. 
Though his special commitment was to the 
family welfare field, he truly belonged to a 
very much wider circle. In much the same 
way many of us thought of John M. Glenn, 
Richard Morse of the Y.M.C.A., Hastings 
H. Hart, and a few others as belonging to 
all of us and to the entire field of human 
welfare. We could not think of these men 
as fenced off and belonging to just one 
movement. 

Because of Mr. McLean’s understanding 
of men and women and their interests, his 
knowledge of institutions and of communi- 
ties, he might almost equally well have served 
in any one of several national movements 
and made just as distinctive and great a con- 
tribution. In 1910 or thereabouts there was 
a special meeting of representatives of vari- 
ous national community work groups held 
at the Aldine Club, New York City. In this 
meeting, as in several other similar meetings, 
a number of us turned to Mr. McLean for 
his suggestions. Later, as the National Social 
Work Council was formed, there was con- 
stant turning to him, and always there was 
appreciation of the help received. 

In the recollection of conferences with 
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Francis McLean, there is always the memory 
of great fairness, of reaching out to see all 
sides of each question, of concentration of 
all his powers on the particular issue being 
faced, so that all he was and all he experi- 


enced were drawn upon to give the best 
possible advice and help. His simplicity was 
such that frequently it was only later, after 
you had left him, that you realized how great 
his contribution had been. 


Contributions to Public Welfare 


GERTRUDE VAILE 


The Associate Director of the School of Social Work of the University of Minne- 
sota worked with Mr. McLean as Associate Field Director of the Mississippi-Rocky 
Mountain Region of the American Association for Organizing Family Social Work 


from 1919 to 1923. 


S I BEGIN to write about Mr. McLean 
it is startling to realize that I scarcely 
saw him in the past fifteen years, startling 
because lapse of time does not change the 
freshness of association with a person like 
Mr. McLean. Actually the personal contacts 
were practically all between 1910 and 1928. 
“ Public relief” at that time was very dif- 
ferent from the “ public assistance ” that we 
know now, but the struggle of that period 
to turn repressive old-fashioned “ poor re- 
lief’ into “ family welfare work under public 
auspices ” was a very important stage in the 
development of dignified constructive public 
assistance. To that stage of the process Mr. 
McLean made an outstanding contribution. 
My earliest acquaintance with him was 
when I was a district visitor in the Chicago 
United Charities. He was well known and 
dearly loved by the United Charities staff. 
I had often heard him quoted but I beiieve 
my first actual acquaintance with him was 
at a staff picnic when he had come back to 
Chicago for some social work visit. He was 
a wonderful picnicker as I learned then and 
on many later occasions. He loved the out- 
of-doors and all outdoor activities. He was 
likely to have discovered the best picnic 
places, and he was the life of the party in 
all the games, the refreshing nonsense, the 
campfire cooking, and finally in the loafing 
and philosophizing around the fire after the 
meal. 

During those old days in Chicago the 
social workers there were deeply committed 
to the idea of public welfare. They believed 
in an expanding governmental responsibility 


for the welfare of the people. The first state- 
wide mother’s aid law, the “ Illinois Funds 
to Parents Act,” was passed at that time 
and put into operation by the Juvenile Court 
of Chicago. We were all enthusiastic about 
it and completely convinced that such assist- 
ance could be administered under public 
auspices in a way that would make it truly 
a child welfare and family welfare service 
of outstanding significance. But as to general 
relief, even the Chicago group was skeptical 
of its social possibilities. 

The private social agencies had never be- 
lieved in public relief. In Leah Feder’s in- 
teresting study of Unemployment Relief in 
Periods of Depression’ her chapter on the 
first unemployment period studied, that of 
1854, is entitled, “‘ The Public-Private Con- 
troversy Develops.” A fundamental belief 
of the early C.O.S. was that “ alms and alms 
only can come from a public relief office.” 
Alms unaccompanied by service to help 
people, if possible, out of their distress could 
only be demoralizing and a public agency was 
by its very nature unfitted to give such 
service. A foundation plank in the early 
C.O.S. platform was the elimination of public 
relief as fast as private agencies could take 
over the job. It must be admitted that good 
reason for that feeling could be found in the 
usual type of public relief administration 
which was likely enough either to be harsh 
and repressive or to scatter doles indiscrimi- 
nately—in either case with little knowledge 
of the facts and no attempt whatever to 
deal with the facts in any helpful way. 


1 Russell Sage Foundation, New York, 1936. 
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It has always seemed to me, however, that 
one of the main reasons why the quality 
of public relief administration lagged so badly 
was that social work thinking repudiated 
it and refused to concern itself with that 
particular aspect of government, although it 
was deeply concerned with reforming all 
sorts of other aspects of government that 
affected the lives of disadvantaged citizens. 
I was never able to accept the private agency 
thinking on public relief. It seemed to me 
right and necessary that there should be 
public relief and, if it was not well done, 
then social workers had a responsibility to 
do it better. Mr. McLean was always sym- 
pathetic and open-minded on that subject 
and ready to discuss it. 

In 1913 I returned to my family home in 
Denver and was almost immediately pre- 
cipitated into the newly organized Denver 
Department of Charities, first as supervisor 
of relief and then as executive of the de- 
partment, and then it was that I first experi- 
enced Mr. McLean’s field work. 

At that time no public departments were 
members of the American Association of 
Societies for Organizing Charity and they 
had no claim upon the field work services 
of the Association. But I knew how helpful 
Mr. McLean could be and he responded to 
my earnest request and the board’s invitation 
to visit us. He was to stay at my home. 

The train was hours late. It must have 
been after midnight when it finally came in. 
I had been waiting through the evening with 
increasing anxiety and disappointment, for 
there were many things I wanted to talk 
over with him before the more limited and 
more general conferences of the next day. 
He must have realized that, for his first re- 
mark was that the clock said it was late 
but he was ready to talk as long as I was. 
So we talked until unearthly hours while I 
told him all my hopes and fears for the de- 
partment—all the troubles (and partial tri- 
umphs) with the politicians, the staff, the 
budget, the local social agencies, and the 
community generally. He said practically 
nothing. He was always the most creative 
listener I ever knew. Therein lay much of 
the secret of his power. He had so essen- 
tially a mind “at leisure from itself” that 
he was free to give full attention to the per- 
sons with whom he was associated. He 
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raised an occasional penetrating question 
that opened new vistas of thought. But 
mainly it was quiet, understanding encour- 
agement to a young worker struggling with 
an almost overwhelming job. When that 
conference finally stopped, the burden of the 
world had rolled from my shoulders and I 
am sure he knew all there was to know about 
the department and Denver, from my point 
of view. 

The next day I saw him in action with the 
board, the staff, and some other people. 
Always he listened and drew out the 
thoughts and aims of the persons in the 
conference. Always at the right moment he 
quietly raised some question or threw into 
the discussion some thought that went to 
the very heart of the issue involved, and 
always out of the conference came clarified 
goals and practical suggestions for next 
steps, and a finer common understanding. 

Mr. McLean had two basic field work 
interests, each with endless ramifications. 
One was his real love and appreciation for 
people—all sorts and conditions and ages 
and races of people—with all their human 
values and relationships. The other was his 
love and appreciation of communities. He 
sensed the life of the community. He was 
infinitely intrigued by the differences in com- 
munities, their histories, leadership, past and 
present, and all the intricate interrelation- 
ships of community life. Alike with indi- 
viduals and communities he was always able 
to accept them where they were and build 
from there with full recognition of their 
existing strengths and weaknesses—of family 
life, of tradition, of community, of social 
organization, of law and government—which 
brings me back to his contribution to public 
relief administration. 

So poor was the reputation of public re- 
lief in the 1910’s and early twenties that 
those of us who ventured to work in public 
departments had to face a real loss of caste 
among many of our social work friends. 
They simply could not understand how a 
social worker with case work ideals could 
go into a public agency. If they did not 
say it quite so frankly as one person who 
answered a certain questionnaire, they meant 
the same thing. The questionnaire was one 
sent in 1924 to the member agencies of the 
F.W.A.A by an Association committee that 
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was studying “ Relations Between Public 
and Private Agencies Dealing with Families 
in Their Homes.” Mr. McLean and I were 
both members of that committee. One of the 
questions asked was whether the public 
agency (if any) in that community seemed 
to be affected by political influence. The 
reply from the private agency executive said 
there was no political influence, “ except in 
so far as the fact of its being a public office 
limits the type of person who would accept 
such a position as Director of Public Wel- 
fare and this in turn affects the type of 
persons employed as visitors.” 

I can well remember some heated argu- 
ments with private agency friends who 
thought that an important part of their 
function was to save “ self-respecting 
people” from the “ humiliation of having to 
receive public relief.” Some of us in the 
public field replied that for ourselves we 
would feel it more dignified to go to a public 
agency. We would hope to do our part 
in the days of our strength and if in the 
days ot our weakness we were in want we 
would turn to the public agency with no 
hesitation whatsoever and feel that we had 
a right to its help. We thought that was 
part of what the citizens of a democracy 
owed to each other through their govern- 
ment. That idea of the dignity and the 
right of public assistance was not wholly 
new when it was happily written into the 
Social Security Act. Little groups of public 
agency staffs and board members were work- 
ing at it hard and Mr. McLean was helping 
them. I think perhaps his great contribu- 
tion to the public field lay in the way he 
constantly and consistently helped that small 
and scattered but growing group of public 
relief workers wherever they were trying 
to do a family welfare job; and steadily he 
won interest and support for them from the 
social work field as a whole. 

Mr. McLean was a very realistic, as well 
as idealistic, person. He knew intimately 
those small and middle-sized cities of the 
Middle West and Far West, their lack of 
strong private case work agencies, their tra- 
ditions of government and acceptance of 
government functions. He believed in the 
responsibility both of government and of 
private citizens and in the possibilities of 
their strengthening each other. He was 


saying in the early twenties what is clearly 
expressed in a later edition of his pamphlet 
on organizing family social work in smaller 
communities : 


“It is frequently desirable to have family social 
work carried on under both public and private 
auspices when the community can afford to have 
two qualified leaders in the family field. Experi- 
ences in communities where both public and private 
family social work is being done indicate that both 
public and private family agencies have sources 
of unique strength and of inherent weakness. Each 
needs the other to deflect and minimize its weak- 


ness and to supplement and round out its 


strengths.” ? 

He was tremendously interested in the 
relationships between public and _ private 
agencies and did much to stimulate careful, 
constructive thinking about them. There was 
nothing static or limited in such relationships 
as he saw them. He was so unafraid in 
recognizing the public function, so cordial 
toward public officials, and above all so 
utterly undefensive in his attitudes toward 
agency functions and processes that he 
always broke down barriers and made co- 
operation possible. He saw the community 
whole and he saw case work service un- 
limited by narrow bounds or auspices. 

In 1919, while I was on the Association 
staff, the Association under Mr. McLean’s 
influence opened its membership to public 
agencies that were doing family welfare work 
of satisfactory standards. Public agencies 
began to come into the Association. The 
movement was slower than some of us had 
hoped but in 1931 there were nineteen public 
agency members besides nine additional 
combination public and private agencies. 
There are fewer than that now. With the 
entrance of the federal government into the 
relief situation during the depression and 
the expansion of the American Public Wel- 
fare Association, the natural organization 
affiliation for the public agencies would prob- 
ably be that association. But it will be a 
real loss both to public welfare and to the 
F.W.A.A. if the public agencies drop out 
so far that their thinking ceases to be a 
vital element in the thinking of the associa- 
tion, unless that participation is made up 

2 Organising Family Social Work in Smaller 


Cities, Family Welfare Association of America, 
New York, 1932, p. 9. 
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in other ways through relationships between 
national associations. 

What Mr. McLean may have been think- 
ing in these recent years about public assist- 
ance with all its important changes in theory 
and practice I do not know, but I would 
expect him to be heartily in accord with the 
new “ Platform for Public Welfare” pre- 
sented by the Policy Committee of the 
A.P.W.A.* One plank is that “ Public wel- 
fare is a comprehensive function in which 
economic need and social services are so 
closely related as to defy arbitrary segrega- 
tion.” That is very different from the sort 
of thing that some people in both public 
and private agencies have been saying lately 
but it sounds very much like what Mr. 
McLean was saying long ago. The same 
magazine printed, immediately following the 
“ Platform for Public Welfare,” a statement 
of “ Relief Policies of Private Agencies ” 
from the F.W.A.A.’s Committee on Cur- 
rent and Future Planning. One of the 
“policies” states that “ Private agencies in 
each community should give the strongest 


3 By Elizabeth Wickenden, Public Welfare, 
November, 1945, p. 242. 


possible support to the development of high 
standards of practice and personnel in local 
departments of welfare.” That also has a 
familiar sound but it was anything but 
familiar and accepted doctrine when Mr. 
McLean began to preach it to local groups 
up and down the country. 

In my field work days, traveling over Mr. 
McLean’s old territory west of the Missis- 
sippi, as I met with board members and other 
interested persons, every now and then some 
one would say, “ Oh yes, when Mr. McLean 
was here, five—or ten—years ago he said 
.” and then would follow some fine bit of 
wisdom on community organization or case 
work values that had been pondered and 
worked with ever since. When that had 
happened several times the thought was 
borne in upon me that work of such quality 
as his can never die. The seed is there and 
sometime, somehow it springs up and blos- 
soms. Mr. McLean has sown seed that will 
add much to the beauty, the orderliness, the 
livableness of American life, through the 
spirit and co-operation of its institutions 
both public and private. 


Reorganizing Family Agencies 
Rose Porter 


Miss Porter is the Executive Secretary of the Family Service of Colorado Springs. 
She worked with Mr. McLean from 1932 to 1934 as Field Representative on the staff 
of the Family Welfare Association of America and consulted with him for many years 


both prior to and following this. 


R. McLEAN’S approach to reorgan- 

ization was first to know the commu- 
nity; to know its strengths and weaknesses. 
This entailed a knowledge of the historical 
background of the community; the patterns 
in its economic and political life; and the 
philosophy of the community in regard to 
the welfare of the population as a whole. 
He respected the community as he respected 
each individual, studying the strengths and 
weaknesses in each. He was concerned not 
with the speed of accomplishment but with 
opportunities for future growth. He studied 
the constituency in each community which 
sponsored a family agency, and encouraged 
its interest, feeling that lay participation is 
essential if society is to meet its social and 
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moral obligations in improving community 
conditions. He was concerned with the 
board make-up; with the structure of the 
agency and the qualifications of the staff 
and their success in the treatment of the 
individual client. As he envisioned it, the 
constituency is that group of citizens which 
has a concern for family life and is actively 
interested in eliminating any factors in the 
community which are destructive to whole- 
some family living. The board, he felt, 
should consist of a cross section of society, 
not a representation of any particular group 
within the community; board members 
should be chosen because of their interest in 
social conditions affecting family life, and 
their willingness to understand the implica- 








tions of destructive forces. He felt that 
neither board nor executive alone should 
carry the full responsibility for the program, 
but that it must be a sharing process. If the 
executive was so firmly entrenched that the 
board accepted his leadership without ques- 
tion, there was danger in the situation. 

Mr. McLean studied the total situation 
fearlessly before discussing recommendations 
for change, and seldom suggested drastic 
changes that might be disrupting or might 
lead to controversies and taking sides. He 
did not go into a community to help re- 
organize an agency except upon invitation, 
and not until a local committee was chosen 
to work step by step with him in evolving 
plans and policies. These local study groups, 
under his leadership, were kept in touch with 
the reorganization plan as his study and 
evaluation of the situation progressed. In 
his final recommendations he included no 
points on which agreement had not been 
achieved. Confidential information was re- 
spected and passed on only to those most 
closely related to the situation, and to those 
who were responsible for future plans. The 
contact built up during the study and reor- 
ganization planning established a relationship 
that led to future consultation and to con- 
tinuity throughout the years. If changes 
were essential in personnel, in either the 
board or the staff, they were made with the 
understanding of those concerned, and as a 
rule were accepted by them in the light of 
the agency’s larger service. 

Mr. McLean became an authority on 
agency boards. To him any board to func- 
tion adequately must know social conditions 
and participate in solution of the problems 
in the community, and must recognize at 
the same time the responsibility of the staff 
members for the case work skills they had 
gained through professional study and prac- 
tice. In such situations the board should 
expect the attendance of the executive at 
all board meetings to give professional lead- 
ership, except on rare occasions when an 
executive session was necessary. To him 
a board serving over the years provided a 
continuity within the community and was 
the life line for future development. This 
did not, however, mean that new and inter- 
ested board members would not be added 
from time to time, nor did it mean that 
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there would not be some rotation of board 
members. Mr. McLean’s concern for the 
structure of the agency was focused on en- 
abling it to perform the task for which it 
was organized. He had a vital concern for 
the quality of the staff to provide the skill 
necessary to the solution of family problems, 
and an equally vital concern for the relation- 
ships of the agency to other agencies. While 
he favored defining the function and clarify- 
ing the agency’s position in relation to the 
community as a whole, he was ever ready 
to sponsor new procedures and new services 
until such time as they might be established 
as an autonomous service. 

His emphasis was always upon the flexi- 
bility and growth of the agency personnel 
and practice. It is, therefore, understand- 
able that there are perhaps no agencies in 
the various communities with deeper roots 
than those of a family case work agency. 
Its heritage is a part of the American tradi- 
tion, and when disaster has come which has 
swept away the top soil, the roots have re- 
mained to flower again as soon as the oppor- 
tunity has been made possible. This was 
shown in the depression when in the early 
days heavy responsibilities were placed upon 
the family agency for relief needs. Mr. 
McLean felt that, while case work could not 
be practiced at its best when pressure was 
so great on the economic level, the same 
philosophy and attitude could be maintained 
in relation to the client as in a more 
leisurely setting and that when the emer- 
gency had passed more complete case work 
service would again develop in small and 
large agencies alike. 

The early beginnings of the family agen- 
cies implied community organization, and 
Mr. McLean was one of the pioneers in the 
development of councils of social agencies, 
for he fully recognized the importance of the 
interplay and interrelationships of the dif- 
ferent fields of endeavor, in relation to an 
adequate case work program. In the chest- 
agency relationship he recognized a certain 
element of authority and further recognized 
that the limitation of this authority was 
essential for a healthy relationship and that 
within certain limits agreed upon by both 
chest and agency, the agency has complete 
autonomy. He saw the family agency as but 
one phase of a total community program. 
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In our present chaotic world with forces 
threatening the future of civilization, much 
can be drawn from Mr. McLean’s philoso- 
phy, teaching, and practice to point the way 
to better human relations. His freedom 
from religious and racial prejudice; his 
interest in the common welfare, his freedom 
from class feeling, his ability to identify 
with different groups, to be a part and yet 
apart; his belief in the growth of the indi- 


vidual, so long as the individual has an 
interest in growth, irrespective of age, his 
ability to place the good of the many above 
individual personal interests, his ability to 
listen dynamically, his ability to establish 
warm personal relationships that give secur- 
ity and stimulate growth, his own spiritual 
growth—all give us a vision of a world in 
which there can be greater peace and happi- 
ness for mankind. 


Institute Leader 
Matcoitm S. NICHOLS 


The General Secretary of the Family Society of Boston was a member of the 1915 
Institute on Family Social Work and a close friend of Mr. McLean from that time 


until the latter’s death. 


E ALL felt from the first morning 

that you were very much our friend.” 
These words in a letter from a member of 
the 1918 Institute express the regard in 
which Mr. McLean was held by all those 
who had the privilege of associating with 
him in the Institutes. 

The Institutes were inaugurated by Mary 
E. Richmond in 1910 under the sponsorship 
of the Russell Sage Foundation and were 
conducted with her as director and Mr. 
McLean as associate director through 1922. 
Then Miss Richmond relinquished the 
directorship of them because of the pressure 
of other work and none was held in 1923. 
Two years later they were resumed by 
the American Association for Organizing 
Family Social Work, in 1925 under the 
leadership of Frank J. Bruno and from 1926 
to 1932 under Betsey Libbey. Membership 
in them was limited to twenty or twenty- 
five workers selected from family societies 
throughout the country. ‘“ The Alumni” 
number in the neighborhood of four hun- 
dred people. 

The Institutes offered to those fortunate 
enough to attend them four weeks’ discus- 
sion of current problems in the field under 
its ablest leaders and in this way made it 
possible for the Instituters who were con- 
sidered potential leaders to become more 
thoroughly equipped for such a role. 

As a member of “the faculty” of the 
Institutes Mr. McLean was at his best. His 
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relationship to the Instituters was unique. 
To them he revealed probably more than 
to any other one group of people the many 
strong qualities that he possessed. Wisdom 
gained from his wide reading, clear think- 
ing and rich experience, his sense of humor, 
his devotion to ideals, and his deep love for 
people were all evident. He seemed to have 
a special affection for Instituters. Perhaps 
he saw in them the embodiment of his own 
ideals and his hope of their coming to 
fruition. He once wrote, 


“Ten months of the last nine years have been 
spent by the faculty in these ‘retreats’ and I do 
not know any more delightful months I have ever 
spent or any more vital ones. There has grown 
out of it, it seems to me, a rather remarkable 
fellowship and one which draws from me at least 
a loyalty equal to that which my Alma Mater 
claims of me.” 


It was at the 1915 Institute that Mr. 
McLean gave his famous address entitled 
“Social Progress and Social Perturbation.” 
Like a Shakespearean play it may be read 
and reread with new discoveries of thought 
and expression and quotable passages in 
each reading. Among other things he said, 


“T started out with the medieval setting for 
purposes of orientation and to remind us that 
other ages have had social ideals, for I fancy 
sometimes that we almost unconsciously assume 
that we are of a cloth of an entirely new, God-made 
pattern. We cannot escape the past if we would. 
If we lose any of the realities that it developed, 











we shall sooner or later have to go back to pick 
them up and that always hinders progress... . 

“Is it not fundamentally true that the worst 
evils may grow out of the best purposes? Cannot 
the people who are in the right commit the worst 
mistakes and wrongs because they are obsessed 
by their ideals and not by selfishness? In our 
zeal to attack certain wrongs we overtop our pur- 
pose, we become blind to the great complexities 
of life. While conserving great human values, we 
destroy other values. ... 

“You see how the person with the right ideal 
has again encouraged wrong thinking and wrong 
action, has made many, many people talk glibiy 
about education being of use only when it is 
practical. They have sneered at the possible values 
of giving a tenement house child a conception of 
the beauties of English literature and then have 
imagined that they were bringing democracy into 
education when they were only making it more 
hatefully aristocratic. .. . 

“The heaviest responsibilities of social workers 
lie not in the direction of giving currency to one 
new idea per day but in carefully and painstakingly 
sifting ideas and experiences and helping to think 
things through and, more important still, in seeing 
things through, with all the endless adaptations that 
requires. ... 

“Even more important is it that the families 
which are temporarily struggling shall reach the 
heights with their own lives still unweakened, with 
the fullest possible expression of the best that is 
in them; that, whenever a private group or the 
state serves as parent or guardian, it shall not be 
a flabby parentship or guardianship, mushily sub- 
stituting mere props only... .”! 


I remember the occasion of his giving it. 
One could hear a pin drop as he went on 
and when he concluded there was a moment 
of silence followed by long and enthusiastic 
applause. Mr. McLean has written many 
eloquent papers but “ Social Progress and 
Social Perturbation” is the one by which 
we shall best remember him. 

It was the custom to have two or three 
parties at each Institute. These were the 
cecasions when his sense of humor was 
allowed full range. The 1915 group had a 
Mother Goose party. He appeared as 
Mother Goose. Clare Tousley, who was the 
goose (the writer was the lamb), recalls 
going up Fifth Avenue to buy yards and 
yards of goods to make him a costume. He 
was then a very large, heavy man of fine 


1 Reprinted by the F.W.A.A. staff in 1938. 
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stature. In this costume he ran the party 
and glowed with pleasure and enjoyment. 

In 1917 he began a series of letters to 
Institute “alumni.”” They covered many 
subjects related to the field and develop- 
ments in the field. He had begun this prac- 
tice with the 1915 “alumni,” iater adding 
those of 1916 and 1917, and then, to use his 
expression, some of the older members 
“jollied me into believing they would like 
to see some sets of letters also.” They are 
quite remarkable documents. 

Among other matters he discussed the 
most recent Institutes. In telling about one 
of them he says, 


“One committee, that on Community Analysis 
for example, was so festooned, flanked, and bul- 
warked by field reports of the Association and 
pathfinding surveys and what not, that it bore a 
comical resemblance to a congressional committee, 
only it had a lot more brains than any congres- 
sional committee I ever heard tell of.” 


He referred to 1915 as the Golden Age 
and in one of his letters to that group, 
whom he addressed as “ Dear Surprising 
Youngsters,” he says, “ You are such an 
extraordinarily active lot of youngsters that 
you honestly remind one of nothing else 
than a group of fleas.” 

At another time he told of a recent field 
visit he had made where he had met with 
an ancient organization known as the Female 
Charitable Society, which gave out fifty 
cents worth of clothing per woman per week, 
held its meetings at six p. M., and fined 
those who were late twelve and a half 
cents. But he says, “ from their minutes one 
could prepare a fairly good interpretation 
of the economic and political history of the 
country.” 

He was disturbed at the time of the first 
World War by the many frequent changes 
in position social workers were making and 
he feared that some of these rapid changes 
were undermining the confidence board 
members and others had in social work as 
a profession, and so he wrote to his beloved 
Instituters, 


“IT would wish that as you influence other 
workers (I am not afraid of your own ethics), you 
would impress upon them the fact that this field 
of ours is not a merry-go-round in which the faster 
one whirls the greater the progress.” 


March, 1946, The Family 
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I‘rancis H. McLean had a spirit of humil- 
ity and a shyness that helped endear him to 
us and seemed to bind us more closely to- 
gether. We were not afraid to talk freely 
with him, for he always made us feel at 


home. Social work statesman, philosopher, 
counselor, friend—he was all of these and 
more. He was the embodiment of all that 
we cherish in the memory of the national 
social work leaders of his generation. 


An Apostle of Change 


Davip H. HoLsrook 


Mr. Holbrook, Secretary of the National Social Work Council, was responsible 
for the executive direction of the American Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work in association with Mr. McLean, Field Director, from 1920 to 1925. 


ies DAY Ahead for Mr. McLean 
Who Comes on Friday ” was a headline 
in the Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript on 
October 30, 1923. A meeting with “all 
social workers and board members who are 
connected with any of the agencies, institu- 
tions, or organizations doing community 
social service work”; a dinner meeting of 
the Business and Professional Women’s 
Club; and “ being available for a limited 
number of individual conferences ” was the 
task outlined. A half-column description of 
his educational and professional background 
completes the clipping’s picture of a well 
equipped man who was coming to share 
with the neighbors, as he used to call them, 
a wisdom born of long study and experience. 

This was nothing new for Mr. McLean, 
and Holyoke in October, 1923, serves only 
in this article as it pin-points one place and 
one time out of the many places and many 
times in his two score years of busy days 
in the family field. He had been “ visiting 
hundreds of communities all over the coun- 
try for fourteen years,” according to the 
Transcript. War had intervened, bringing 
expansion and readjustments in the national 
organization, a new group of associates, a 
shifting emphasis in national responsibility 
for community organization, and the impact 
of new social problems. But Mr. McLean 
had kept right on going to Holyoke and 
to many other cities—visiting, correspond- 
ing, studying, and visiting again with the 
friends of family social work in American 
communities. And his daily envelope to 
the New York office, containing many hand- 
written letters and field reports to be typed 
and mailed, was always evidence that all 
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three processes were going on simultane- 
ously. As long as his strength permitted, 
Mr. McLean practically lived in the com- 
munities with the societies, and for their 
service in the interest of a fuller life for 
everyone. He never assumed the role of a 
headquarters-person or a desk-executive. 
Rather he led the thinking of a movement, 
stimulated and guided the activities of its 
participants in their home agencies, and 
interpreted for all the widening horizons of 
social responsibility in an expanding age. 
Porter R. Lee once said that his examina- 
tion of the files of national organizations 
made during his study of the relationships 
of forty-six national agencies in fourteen 
communities in 1922 revealed no record of 
helpful association with communities that 
was at all comparable with Mr. McLean’s 
correspondence and field reports. What a 
contribution it would have been if Mr. Lee 
himself could have later studied that record 
more intensively and made available to all 
national organizations the lessons inherent 
in Mr. McLean’s practical, constructive 
ways of fostering a sound relation between 
the many groups of neighbors scattered 
throughout the country and the workers 
selected to serve them nationally. It would 
have been a lubricant for the frictions that 
have developed since from the emphasis on 
structure and levels in social organizations. 
A compact record of the consistent leader- 
ship of-years does exist in the annual reports 
of the national association, under its several 
names, through 1924. The titles are- elo- 
quent, the paragraph headings colorful, and 
the pages replete with graphic stories of 
the societies in the communities—all vivid 
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with the drama of growth and all the evi- 
dence of many “ busy days for Mr. McLean,” 
and his associates in the later years: Tales 
from the Frontier (1912), The Bravery of 
Many (1913), Some Moral Equivalents for 
War (1914), On Consolidating Our Line 
(1915), The Sweep of a Great Advance 
(1916) were the symbols of the earlier years. 
Then came The Last Year and the Coming 
Year (1917), followed by A New Era 
(1919), The Larger Work (1920), Par- 
ticipation (1921), Courage (1922), and 
Trustees of the Cause (1923). 


The content of the earlier reports centered 
on concrete cases, such as the “trolley 
society’ experiment (covering several com- 
munities connected by trolleys, 1912); a 
county court that was “a social blister” 
in a middle-west city of 50,000 (1914); a 
“sleeping society” (1916); and many 
others running the gamut of our varied 
urban life in America. The war years 
yielded problems such as “ The sleeping 
towns become cities”; “ Dividing the task 
among the agencies” (a survey); “A look- 
ing backward society ”; central councils of 
social agencies. 


The expansion of the Association in 1920, 
which was made possible through a tripling 
of its modest budget of $13,500 by a grant 
from the Russell Sage Foundation, had had 
as its chief effect the releasing of Mr. 
McLean to continue, with the help of tried 
associates, in the fundamental contribution 
of brass-tacks idealism he had been making 
for years. There were busy days ahead in 
Holyoke and now more continuously and 
extensively in cities throughout the whole 
United States. No headquarters job for him. 
He went out where the people lived. 


In a summary of some work consisting 
of his own long trips and a close super- 
vision of his four associates’ visits, he gives 
“something of the color and swing of the 
present season” (1921). He writes about 
“Societies in Process of Re-shaping,” 
“ Heaving Societies Out of Ruts,” “ Promis- 
ing Societies with Just Problems,” and 
“Just Putting Down a Few Planks.” In 
introducing material under the last heading 
he writes, “In some cases there has not 
been a chance yet to lift even one wheel. 
We have been putting down a few planks 


and other apparatus for use later on when 
the real job can be tackled with the help 
of the neighbors.” 

Lest the headline method of the foregoing 
fail to reflect the exceedingly practical, con- 
crete, and immediately useful quality of the 
work so picturesquely interpreted in reports, 
it should be stated as a matter of personal 
knowledge that Mr. McLean’s appeal to the 
thoughtful but hard-headed citizen was as 
notable as his bond of fellowship with the 
workers. It so happened that the writer 
visited many societies during the years 1921 
to 1925 which had known Mr. McLean for 
years. “ How’s McLean?” was a char- 
acteristic question from businessmen not 
easily suspected of interest in the views of 
social workers. Words of great apprecia- 
tion always followed, coupled with reference 
to some specific service received. They knew 
that he knew what he was talking about. 

Growing out of the field work and parallel 
with it was a voluminous correspondence 
with many people in other fields. Particu- 
larly was Mr. McLean’s advice desired 
when new forms of community organization 
were being sought by citizens concerned 
about the public welfare. One such fruit- 
ful exchange of letters with Tracy W. 
McGregor of Detroit, beginning in 1918, 
had back of it field contacts and other cor- 
respondence dating from 1911 and covering 
the critical period in the industrial meta- 
morphosis of that middle-sized city. Fol- 
lowing the Association’s suggestion to Mr. 
McGregor of many names since well known 
in the social work field, things began to 
move in Detroit when two of the nominees, 
William J. Norton and Fred Johnson, be- 
came identified with its social agencies. 

The record of consultation conveys a pic- 
ture of two men working constructively to- 
gether, Mr. McGregor in Detroit concerned 
about the social needs of a rapidly expanding 
city and Mr. McLean in New York holding 
the lines of the national movement whose 
ranks were depleted by the war emergency. 
Their mutual understanding seems never to 
have failed. After Mr. McGregor’s death 
in 1936 Mr. McLean wrote, “ He seemed 
to be always reaching out for the ideas and 
experiences of others and never to have 
given too much weight to whatever opinions 
he had arrived at at a given time.” 


March, 1946, The Family 
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Many such stories of invaluable service 
to cities at critical moments are now for- 
gotten history. They should be intelligently 
studied for their record of effective method 
and economy in national service, and for 
the forcefulness of Mr. McLean’s imagery 
in writing and the vigorous punch he put 
into his correspondence when occasion de- 
manded it. 

As early as 1908 Mr. McLean was help- 
ing in the organizing of central councils of 
social agencies and as late as the thirties 
he was still advising on standards and prob- 
lems in this field. His 1913 annual report 
actually recommends that the name of the 
American Association of Societies for Or- 
ganizing Charity be changed to American 
Association for Community Organization, 
many vears before the chest agencies adopted 
a similar name. 


One opinion, written in 1926, that ex- 
pressed a change from an earlier viewpoint, 
probably deserves more consideration than 
it has ever received. 


“One reason,” he said, “why the history of 
central councils has not been more fruitful than 
it has been, is because of its including too many 
agencies instead of those with kindred thinking 
and a philosophic outlook as to the whole social 
field. Councils have been pulled down with the 
dead weight of this. Chests have been pulled 
down in the same way, though chests have had 
coercive qualities which they have not failed to 
use and which one cannot use in a council—it is 
against the whole idea. 

“So it has happened that an eager group of 
executives and lay people, for instance, see the 
need of a functional organization and they bring 
in all the people who don’t care. Their own little 
group, then, either goes on serenely with its own 
program and lets the other people be educated 
a bit if they come, or they try to work out a 
general program of advance from the start which 
fails because of the heavy burden of the ignorant 
and indifferent. 

“ Let admission to the council be a badge of social 
thinking. I believe the team play idea can only 
gradually extend and must be perceived before 
one goes into a council rather than after. One 
must be cager for it. 

“As to personality requirements of an executive, 
1 should place first his absolute conviction that 
group thinking is so creative that it is better than 
the thinking of the most brilliant individual mind. 
If he has this he has his foundation to build 
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on. Otherwise he will make serious if not fatal 
mistakes.” 


Although his later practice was to refer 
inquirers about central councils to local coun- 
cils or to their national organization for the 
most up-to-date experience in the rapidly 
developing chest-council field, he never 
stopped thinking about these wider prob- 
lems. In one letter he advised an inquirer, 
“ Challenge all these men to give you new 
ideas to try out. You are in a position to 
do that.” It was such a “new idea” that 
he himself had had when engaged in re- 
organizing the sprawling setup of a badly 
organized united charities about 1910. The 
board included two representatives from each 
of a lot of miscellaneous agencies. He got 
to speculating about why they had ever 
wished to meet together. His immediate 
task was to isolate for organization pur- 
poses a group of people who were interested 
in family social work and seemed ready to 
work at it. This he did, but out of the 
process he also developed the constructive 
idea of a “central council” made up of 
people coming together from varied groups. 


This later took form under his leader- 
ship in many American cities. A priceless 
bit out of history that he very casually re- 
called in conversation about ten years ago! 
What a loss for social work that more of 
such recollections were not captured from 
him at favorable moments. By such “ new 
ideas,” however familiar and _ routinized 
later, does history stimulate imagination and 
encourage others to build up its storehouse 
of facts. Mr. McLean himself was not in- 
terested in the past for its own sake. He 
could never be inveigled into writing a his- 
tory of the family movement. 


Many strong men resist change, some 
merely acquiesce, while others freely accept 
it. Mr. McLean did even more. He went 
out to meet it. He welcomed, courted, pro- 
moted growth. 


“Be zealous for one thing,” was his appeal at 
the close of Miss Richmond's 1915 Institute, “ and 
that is that the self-expression of life, whether it 
be the life of the worker, the potential volunteer, 
or of the community, or of the struggling family, 
shall ever have the fullest, freest opportunity, shall 
never be limited or hampered by set molds, by 
blind kindness, by mistaking for life either a per- 
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fectly logical system of social service or economic 
independence or perfect health.” 1 


And as the new era of the Association 
dawned from 1920 on, he translated that 
idea of growth for everyone into effective 
action among the societies and with his 
associates, some of whom had been 1915 
Instituters. Through the national committee 
service of the Association, the gathering of 
the neighbors in groups—inter-city confer- 
ences, regional and state conferences, com- 
munity case conferences, and_ specialized 
groups such as the Milford Conference, as 
well as in continuing field visits—he stimu- 
lated a national self-expression in the family 
field that widened the horizons in the locali- 
ties where he had been pioneering for many 
years. Many helped but the inspiration and 
leadership were his. He was a pragmatic 
apostle of change. 

Once convinced of an idea he never 
dropped it until all possible roads had been 
tried. “ That man!” Miss Richmond once 
said. “I always think I have headed him 
off one of his fixed obsessions, only to 
meet him coming around some other way.” 

No one knew Mr. McLean well enough 
to be really sure what inner sensitiveness was 
challenged by the administrative change in 
1920 that released him from general execu- 
tive responsibility for his even greater con- 
tribution of intellectual and spiritual leader- 
ship. Possibly he was oblivious. Probably 
a chance remark to an intimate staff group 
some years later gives the clue. “Do you 
ever feel frustrated by the feeling that your 
best efforts and expressions are not being 
truly understood?” was the question being 
passed around for testimony. “ No,” said 
FHM quietly. Then he added, “ What dif- 
ference does it make, anyway?” 

The contrast in his nature that was crea- 
tive in the highest degree was the rare 
combination of an educational approach with 
people where they actually were, in knowl- 
edge, capacity, and circumstances, and an 
unfaltering grasp on the highest standards 
to which they and he might aspire. Educa- 
tion was always mutual with him, but medi- 
ocrity in practice was always measured 
against what was worth striving for and 


1 Reprinted in Social Progress and Social Per- 
turbation, F.W.A.A. staff, 1938, p. 23. 
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never in terms of the usual and commonplace. 

J. C. Pringle, late secretary of the London 
C.O.S., wrote in 1928 while reviewing a 
book? bearing Mr. McLean’s name as 
author: 


“ One of the most vivid impressions left by a visit 
to the centers of the C.O.S. movement in North 
America is the significance of Mr. McLean to 
the case work agencies of that continent. . . . To 
meet, he is one of the quietest and gentlest men 
in the world. He is the embodiment of sanity, 
proportion, and sweet reasonableness, and yet you 
feel in his presence, as you do in this book, that 
his standards are Alpine in their elevation, and 
that he wages a deathless, if silent, war with the 
sloppy superficial humbug that in our hearts we 
feel so much of our work to be.” 


The life motive and determining philoso- 
phy of this well-beloved and truly remark- 
able man is best summed up in his own 
closing sentence of the Institute paper on 
Social Progress and Social Perturbation. 
“ For life is, even at its worst, a rose-mesh 
entwining an everlasting spirit.” 


2 The Family Society, American Association for 
Organizing Family Social Work, New York, 1927. 
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